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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mobile, Montgomery, Selma, Alabama; 
and Columbus, Miss. 

The city of Mobile is very pleasantly situated 
on the south side of Mobile Bay, which makes 
inland from the Gulf of Mexico. Her citi- 
zens claim for her about 40,000 inhabitants.— 
She has ample wharfage; in the main, fine 
streets; a beautiful drive (the “Shell Road’), 
which extends five miles along the water front, 
lined on one and sometimes on both sides with 
fine private residences, interspersed with the 
stately Live Oak, the fragrant Magnolia and 
the China tree— while other deciduous trees 
are hung in the funeral like draperies of the 
Spanish Moss. In all our perambulations we 
noticed but one house and one church in process 
of construction ; while, perhaps, a half dozen 
houses were awaiting the finishing touches of 
the painter—operations at that stage having 
been suspended. We accidentally made the 
acquaintance of a dairyman, a Mr. Pearson, 
who took us out to see his dairy establishment 
and cows, of which he has eighteen. Good milk 
sells at two bits per quart. His cattle are high 
grade Durhams and Devons, and seem well 
adapted for the dairy, giving good quantities of 
rich milk. Mr. Pearson depends largely upon 
corn planted in drills for feed. In the spring 
and summer his stock roam over the commons. 
His business is good, because there is a ready 
market for good milk and butter at high prices. 
We were told that, in Montgomery, milk fre- 
quently sells at forty cents per quart. Altogether, 
Mobile (with Point Clear, which is thirty miles 
down the bay, and the summer resort of many 
Mobilians, and which was visited, also, by the 
members of the Press,) offers many inducements 
as a place of residence, and we trust she may 
grow in beauty and prosperity and fully reap 
the benefits of a great commercial city, to which 
her geographical position and the enterprise of 
her citizens entitle her. 

From Mobile, the majority of the members of 
our party, in accordance with an invitation 
from the city of Montgomery, proceeded thither, 
while about one-third branched off to visit the 
Crescent City. The writer adhered tothe main 
party. Starting by steamer for the first thirty 
miles—then transferred to the Montgomery 





and Mobile R. R., we were, without accident, 
set down in the capital of Alabama, once, also, 
the capital of the Confederate States. This city 

of about twelve thousand inhabitants, is beau- 
tifully situated upon the right bank of the Ala- 
bama river and upon gently undulating ground. 
Her business streets are wide and well graded, 
while her warehouses are ample; and we learn- 
ed that one firm engaged in the cotton trade 
had, last season, cleared one hundred thousand 
dollars. Evidences of what her former business 
and prosperity have been, may be seen along 
the wharf and railroad depots, in the ruins of 
former immense warehouses. She has a fine 
agricultural country to support her, and the 
cheap transportation by the Alabama, which 
we think is navigable from six to eight months 
in the year--is greatly in her favor as an entre- 


pot for all staple commodities. 
From Montgomery, the party went to Selma 


by invitation, where we reached Saturday night. 
This city promises to be the great railroad cen- 
tre of the State. Of all the places visited, Sel- 
ma has left upon our mind the most pleasing 
impressions; we feel that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, we could make a home there—and 
we should not feel very bad about it either.— 
Her gardens and magnificent shade trees, and 
above all, her people—won upon our regards 
(we might write affections) wonderfully, and 
the Sabbath which we were permitted to spend 
there, will live in memory while life shall last. 

Columbus, Mississippi, (taking Meridian and 
Artesia in our way), was the last place where 
the Press received a formal reception. Here we 
came nearer to the people, or, rather, they came 
nearer to us, than at any other place on our 
route. A genuine, frank and open interchange 
of sentiment, could be had without reserve, 
and the people were glad to see the representa- 
tives of the Press of the North-west—whose 
members will, seated in their own sanctume, 
say much, not only of Columbus, but of this, 
the first visit of an Associated Press of the 
North-west, to “‘the land of cotton.” What- 
ever may be said in rehearsing the many pleas- 
ing features of our visit, we heartily endorse.— 
Were we writing for a political journal, we a'so 
might offer some comments on the status and 
spirit of the South, but this we can well afford 
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to leave to others who view these matters from 
a political stand-point. We have tried to glean 
for our readers a few items from an agricultu- 


ral stand-point, and if we have digressed by 
giving a little descriptive sketch occasionally, 
we still hope our account may not be devoid 
of interest to the readers of the Rural World. 
We consider ourselves exceedingly fortunate to 
have been permitted, in the ‘goodly company” 
ot the [Illinois Press Association, to travel trom 
Chicago to Mobile, and return. 





Crossing Different Varieties of Wheat. 

In the first place let us select for the two pa- 
rents, two varieties of wheat that possess between 
them the good qualities that we desire to trans- 
mit to their offspring, viz: hardiness to stand 
the winter, strength of straw, resisting the midge, 
and a good quality of white wheat; all these 
qualities should be possessed by one or the other 
of the parents. Having selected the parent 
plants, the next thing is to keep them healthy 
and haxe them completely under control; to 
retard the one, and to forward the other if nec- 
essary, so that both plants shall come into flower 
exactly at the same time. 

Supposing that the plants have now arrived 
at the proper stage for operating, and that the 
operator is well provided with a powerful mag- 
nifying glass and a very delicate sharp-pointed 
instrument, let the covering to the embryo fruit 
be forced open and the male organs carefully 
cut out from the female parent plant. The 
operator should here use the greatest caution 
and be sure that every anther is destroyed, and 
should not allow one to burst in the operation ; 
and in every case, where the little tube contain- 
ing the pollen shall have burst, either naturally 
or by the instrument of the operator, this grain 
should be immediately destroyed, as the pistil 
* will in all probability have become impregnated 
by itsown pollen. Having now removed all 
the antber from the female plant, let us proceed 
to take from the male parent the ripe pollen and 
carefully place it upon the pistil of the female 
plant, closing the chaff with great care, and the 
work is complete. The grains when ripe will 
of course resemble the mother, and in all prob- 
ability by far the greater portion of the offspring 
will. But, most assuredly, if the work is prop- 
erly done, some few will show a marked differ- 
ence. 

And now having given a few brief hints upon 
this interesting and important subject, destined 
in my opinion to revolutionize Agriculture and 
Horticulture, permit me to say that, although 
I have been many years engaged in crossing 
different varieties of fruit, and have been very 
successful with the grape and the raspberry, 
the crossing of wheat is the most delicate and 
difficult of anything that I have ever attempted; 
and my advice would be, let no person attempt 
it unless he has had considerable experience in 
crossing some larger flowering species of plants, 
such as the’apple, the strawberry, &., &c. But 
should any one be induced by these few simple 
statements to attempt to cross wheat, let him 
persevere and do it thoroughly, and not conclude 
that because he has been interfering with the 
natural process of fructification, some valuable 
cross-breeds will be the result, however imper- 
fectly the attempt at crossing may have been 
performed. Remember, the work must be done 
exactly at the right time, and that time must be 
carefully watched, even, I believe, to a minute. 
And, now, if in addition to all his labors and 
painstaking, the operator is prepared to be called 
a fool for his pains, by all his neighbors, and to 
abandon whatever previous engagements he 
may have made that shall occur about the time 
the wheat shall be coming into flower, I say, if 
he is prepared for all this, I will wish him good 
speed, and when the desired results are obtained, 
will travel five hundred miles, if need be, to 
shake hands with him.—C. A., Paris, Ont., in 


WHEAT. | 


That the region West of the Mississippi, is to 
be the great wheat growing section of the world, | 
is tast becoming apparent. This is clear to, 
every observer of ordinary intelligence, upon | 
the subject. 

The soil, climate, extent of prairie, facility 
with which machinery can be employed in sow- 
ing and harvesting the crop, cheapness of trans- 
portation and nearness to market—all combine 
to show ourstatement true. Going further, let 
us look at the figures. It appears from the Re- 
port of the Bureau of Statistics, that the region 
West of the Mississippi, in 1857, produced, in 
round numbers, 25,000,000 bushels of wheat, or 
one-seventh of all the grain in the Union; in 1868 
the same Territory produced, in round numbers, 
65,000,000, or one-third of all the grain in the 
Union ; an increase of two hundred and sixty 
per cent.; yet. while the West has thus increased, 
the amount East of the Mississippi has not in- 
creased at all. 

It is confessed that all the West contains no 
better wheat growing section than this part of 
the State of Missouri. The cost of production 
is Jess here, while the average crop is as large 
as anywhere else, and facilities for market are 
superior. 

The average production per acre, in this coun- 
ty, is twenty bushels—and is grown with very 
little expense. We buy raw prairie and enclose 
it in the spring; break it up in the summer; 
sow the crop in the fall by machinery; and, 
in the ensuing summer, harvest and thresh it 
by machinery, and market the result for cash— 
and the proceeds will more than pay for farm 
improvements and cost of production. 

Some two years ago, our good friend, Gen. 
Pratt, of Linneus, bought a farm and improved 
it at an expense of less than six thousand dol- 
lars and sowed it to wheat ; last summer he sold 
the crop of a single year, and received in cash 
twelve thousand dollars! We know many an- 
other that has done as well! 

But the wheat growing capacity of our coun- 
ty has never been tested. Let us see, for a mo- 
ment, what she is equal to in the premises. We 
have, in round numbers, 430,000 acres of land 
in this county, one-third of which, or 143,333, 
is timber; the balance, 287,000, rich, rolling 
prairie, admirably adapted to wheat growing. 
Suppose one-half of this last number, or 143,333, 
be devoted to wheat growing, what then would 
be the extent of production and revenue? The 
amount of wheat grown would be 2,866,660, 
which, at $1.50 per bushel—the lowest possible 
market rates— would make $4,300,000 in round 
numbers. 

What would be the results—financially—of 
such an Operation? This whole body of land 
can be bought at $15 per acre, thus costing $2,- 
149,994 ; thus, by the first crop of wheat, and 
in a single year, the whole land would be paid 
for, and a balance of $1,150,000 left, out of which 
to pay costs of production, interest on capital, 
&c. What is true of the whole tract, is true in 
detail of every farm of 160 acres, more or less, 
as the means of the purchaser may enable him 
to buy and farm.— Missouri Messenger. 


Diluted Carbolic Acid for Stock. 

The uses of this acid are so varied and nu- 
merous, that they cannot all be mentioned in 
one short article. In the treatment of wounds 
and sores upon all our animals it will be invalu- 
able. How often it occurs that a wound in hot 
weather cannot be cured because it becomes pu- 
trid and fly-blown, when gangrene supervenes 
and the animal is lost. Carbolic acid will cor- 
rect all this; will keep the wound in a healthy 
state and enable Nature to heal it. And where 
putridity has commenced, this acid will, at once, 
destroy the odors and the germs of decomposi- 
tion, and will purify ulcers. It has been ap- 
plied in England with eminent success to scab 
and foot-rot insheep. It is a much safer appli- 
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cured by dipping the sheep, for a minute or leg 
in water containing one-fiftieth or sixtieth pay 
of carbolic acid. This is done after the shee 
is shorn. The pure acid is not used for thic 
purpose but a cheaper preparation. The foot. 
rot is-treated with a mixture of acid and a greasy 
substance capable of forming a plaster, which 
is made to adhere to the animal’s foot for two 
or three days, preventing the contact of air, and 
allowing time tor the application to have jt; 
effect. But for a large flock a more expeditioys 
method must be used, by pean the fluid mix. 
ture in a trough and the sheep be made to pag 
through it slowly.* This is much better thay 
the blue vitriol application, as it destroys the 
germs of disease. It would; probably, he, 
good remedy also for catarrh or snuffles in sheep, 
—E. W.S., in Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
siniioe-aveidiee aniline. 

The Crow’s Value to the Farmer, 

Whatever wrong the Crow commits agains 
the cultivators of the soil may, by a little pains. 
taking, be materially lessened or wholly pre. 
vented. The benefits he confers are both nv. 
merous and important. During the time he 
remains with us he destroys, 80 says no les 
authority than Wilson, ‘‘myriads of worms, 
moles, mice, caterpillars, grubs, and beetles,” 
Audubon also affirms that the Crow devour 
myriads of grubs every day of the year—grubs 
which would lay waste the farmer’s fields 
Dr. Harris also, one of the most faithful and 
accurate observers, in speaking of the fearful 
ravages sometimes wrought in our grass-lands 
and gardens by the grub of the May-beetles, 
adds his testimony to the great services rendered 
by the Crow, in keeping these pests in check. 
Yet here in, Massachusetts, regardless of such 
testimony in their favor, we have nearly exter. 
minated these birds, and’ the destructive gruts, 
having no longer this active enemy to restric! 
their growth, are year by year increasing with 
afearful persistence. We haveseen large farms, 
within an hour’s ride of Boston, in which, over 
entire acres, the grass was so completely under. 
mined and the roots eaten away, that the loo- 
ened turf could be rolled up as easily as if it bal 
been cut by the turfing-spade. In the same 
neighborhood whole fields of corn, potatoes, ani 
almost every kind of garden vegetables, hai 
been eaten at the root and destroyed. (ur 
more intelligent farmers, who have carefully 
studied out the cause of this unusual inseci 
growth, have satisfied themselves that it is the 
legitimate result, the natural and _ inevitable 
consequence of our own acts. Our shortsighted 
and murderous warfare upon the Crow, bi 
smngen oe the harmonies of Nature, disturbel 
her well-adjusted balance, and let loose upo 
agriculture its enemies, with no adequate meats 
of arresting their general increase.—Atlanii 
Monthly. 


The valuation of Real Estate and personal properly 
as fixed by the State Board of Equalization in Boon 
and adjoining counties, is as follows: 
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Boone, 9.45 48.85 62.01 15.34 1.65 24 
Randolph, 6.95 45.76 54.53 12.25 1.00 22 
Howard, 9.95 47.10 52.73 14.48 1.28 2% 
Chariton, 6.78 47.00 52.04 14.39 1.49 2! 
Macon, 8.79 47.42 56.29 14.05 1.00 2. 
Monroe, 6.93 57.88 53.00 14.34 1.24 24 
Audrain, 6.77 57.19 55.74 19.33 1.54 21 
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Mr. Henry Reineke, residing near Dardenne, St 
Charles Co., Mo., informs the “Sentinel” that » pls! 
called “pigeon weed” or “red root,” has 80 infeste 
the wheat in some portions of the county as to dest) 
large portions of some farmers’ crops. As an instal 
of its influence Mr. R. says that out of a ten 
wheat field which promised an abundant yield, he 
will not realize over two-thirds of his anticipation 
Nor is he the only sufferer from the banefal effects ° 
this weed. Many farmers are engaged pulling it %} 
whose crops have been more or less injured; but os 
found utterly impossible, as yet, to stop its growth 





cation than that generally used. The scab is 





eradicate it entirely where it has once become rootel: 
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The above engraving gives a view of this hay 
pitcher, which is recommended as simple, du- 
rable, cheap and efficient. It elevates the hay 
perpendicularly until it has reached the proper 
height, and then carries it away over any part 
of the mow or stack, and as soon as the hay is 
discharged it returns the empty fork to the load 
without the least labor or attention of the man 
who handles the fork. 

It consists principally of the carrier B and the 
track or railway A, which is only an eight inch 
pine joist hung in the peak of the barn. The 
carrier is provided wifh a combined lock and 
latch, which latches the carrier fast to the end 
of thetrack over the load; assoon as the fork-full 
is sufficiently elevated, it unlatches and instant- 
ly locks the hoisting rope fast to the carrier ; 
the fork-full is then carried, clear of beams, to 
any desired spot and tripped off. The weight 
W then returns the carrier over the load, when 
it unlocks the hoisting rope, allowing the fork 
to descend, and instantly latches the carrier 
fast. The fork cannot drop down in the mow 
nor drag against beams, and as the carrier is 
automatic in all its actions, the operator has 
nothing to do but load and unload the fork. 

For stacking, the track is sustained by poles 
at each end, so arranged that they require no 
guys or stakes. It drops the hay along the 
centre of the rick, thus making it settle without 
leaning, and turn water better because the mid- 
dle is kept full. Unless the poles are green and 
heavy, one man can move it from stack to stack 
in a few minutes, or it may be fixed on a slide 
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LOUDEN’S UNIVERSAL HAY PITCHER. 
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and hauled all over the field without taking 
down. 

One of its main and patented features is a por- 
table track, suspended by ropes, chains, or sim- 
ilar fastenings, and is so arranged that it can 
be put up or taken down without climbing. By 
means of this arrangement, the same track can 
be used for several mows, and also forstacking. 
With forks that hold the hay closely, it will 
carry the hay over beams within six feet of the 
ridge pole, though eight or nine feet would be 
better. It will also deposit the hay in layers, 
so as to be easily removed when feeding out. 

This machine has already been extensively 
introduced, and seems destined to become a 
permanent institution. It was awarded the 
Silver Medal at the last Illinois State Fair, 1868. 
lt also received the Ist Premium at the Iowa 
State Fair. 

We saw the machine at the Ill. State Fair, 
and recommended it. 

Wm. Louden, of Fairfield, Lowa, is the paten- 
tee and manufacturer. He also makes a new 
fork, combining the good points of the tine fork 
and harpoon, and an elevating power which 
does away with the backing of the horse. He 
makes two sizes of carrier: No.1, price $8, 
shown in the engraving; No. 2, $10 (for mows 
over thirty feet long), is arranged to give the 
horse double power while starting the fork-full. 
The track can be extended any length desired. 

In localities where there is no agent, parties 
can send to Mr. Louden for circular and price 
list. 








Woop Asunes as A Fertitizer.—This is one 
of the most valuable fertilizers within the reach 
of the farmer. The unleached article has the 
more potash, but the leached is thought to be 
quite as valuable. In leaching they shrink a 
good deal, and lime is usually added, which in- 
creases their value. They are generally sold, 
too, at aless price. Ashes are well suited toall 
farm crops, and are very beneficial in the fruit 
yard and orchard. Most farmers sell wood in 
the cities and villages, and rather than go home 
empty they should carry back ashes and other 











fertilizers, to replace the potash, lime and phos- 
phoric acid that have been carried off in the 
cropsandanimalssold. Ashesshow immediate 
effects from their application, and at the same 
time last long inthe soil. They are very highly 
appreciated in the onion growing districts, but 
may be applied with equal advantage to ordinary 
farm crops. They should be kept as near the 
surface as possible, spread and harrowed into 
the seed bed or applied directly to the growin 
crops. Make a business of saving, buying on 
storing ashes during the winter for the next 
season’s operation.— American Agriculturist. 


COUNTIES OF MISSOURI. 
[Continued from our last. ] 


Harrison County—Is in the northern North-west 
part of the State, on the Iowa line. Surface chiefly 
prairie, but in some sections broken. Excellent tim 
ber along the water courses, but the soil is rich, the 
climate healtby, the streams clear and rapid, affording 
sufficient water power There are fifteen saw mills 
and three flouring mills on Grand and Big rivers.— 
Good county for stock growing. Bethany isthe county 
seat. Pop, 1860, 10,627. Vote, 1868—Rep. 1,417; 


Dew. 475. 

Henny County-— Is in the western part of the State. 
Face of the country undulating; neither level or bro 
ken. One third timber, the remainder prairie. Early 
settlers avoided it because of scarcity of timber, but 
discoveries of coal banks bave obviated the difficulty. 
The svil is alluvial, of great depth and productiveness. 
Corn isthe great staple. The native grasses sre so 
valuable that but little attention bas been given to 


tame. Oats andsorghum largely raised. Sheep thrive 
with but littlecare. Beef cattle in immense quantities 
wire raised here before the war. Limestone is the 
prevailing rock, with sandstone at intervals. Timber 
is increasing instead »f diminishing. Clinton is the 
county seat, and is a very flourishing town. Pop., 
1860, 9,864. Vote, 1868 —Rep. 970; Dem. 722. 


Hickory County—Is pear the centre of the South- 
western portion of the State. The land is generally 
fertile, undulating; in some places broken, and about 
an equal amount of-praifie and tintber land. Excel- 
lent water powers unimproved. Lead and iron have 
been found in various localities. Hermitage is the 
county seat. Pop., 1860, 4,705. Vote, 1868—Rep. 
441; Dem. 145. 


Hott County—Is in the North-western part of the 
State. The surface is rolling—prairie and timber— 
about equally divided; every portion well watered. 
The prairies are exceedingly fertile. The St. Joe & 
Council Bluffs Railroad passes through it. Oregon is 
thecounty seat. Pop.,1860,6,550. Vote, 1868—Rep. 
1,053; Dem. 166. 


Howarp County—Is centrally located on the north 
side of the Missouri river. The surface is generally 
undulating, somewhat broken and well timbered.— 
There are but four natural prairies in thecounty. The 
soil is very fertile, and yields abupdantly grain, 
grasses, fruit and vegetables. Farmers have gathered 
as much as 1,500 lbs. of hemp, 2,000 lbs of tobacco, 
100 bushels corn, 40 bushels wheat, etc., to the acre. 
Average yield of tobacco, 1,000 lbs. per acre. The 
W. B.N. M. Railroad touches the northern border. 
Fayette is the county seat Pop., 1860, 15,949. Vote, 
1868—Rep. 167; Dem. 1,270. 


Howett County—Is on the southern line of the 
State. For general description, refer to Oregon and 
Texas counties. West Plains is the county seat. Pop., 
1860, 3,169. “Vote, 1868—Rep. 160; Dem. 32. 


Iron Counry—In the South-eastern part of the 
State, is appropriately named, and possesses, probably, 
a greater quantity of iron ores, of purer qualities, than 
the same area of territory anywhere else on the face 
of theglobe. The ore of Pilot Knob yields in working 
65 percent. The supply is practically inexhaustible. 
For ordinary farming purposes, this county offers no 
special inducements, though there are some excellent 
farm lands in the valleys. It is better adapted to 
fruit culture. It is well timbered. There are im- 
mense beds of marble and kaolin. The I. M. R. R. 
crosses it north and south. [Ironton is the county 
seat. Pop., 1860, 5,842. Vote, 1868—Rep. 287; Dem. 
230. 


Jackson Countr—Centrally located on the western 
border, is one of the richest agricultural counties in 
the State. Surface undulating; prairie and timber 
conveniently distributed. It is underlaid with lime- 
stone suitable for building, and is well watered. The 
soil yields very heavy crops of all kinds of agricultural 
products. Kansas City, on the western line of the 
county, is an important commercial centre. It is the 
terminus of the Mo. P. R, R., the Union P. R. R., the 
K. C. & Cameron R. R., the W. B. N. M. R. R., and 
the projected Ft. Scott, K. C. & Galveston Railroad. 
Independence, a city of 5,000 inhabitants, is the county 
seat. Pop., 1860, 22,914. Vote, 1868—Rep. 1,441; 
Dem. 3,052—thrown out. 

Jasper Countr—Is on the western border, and, as 
an agricultural county, stands among the highest. It 
is gently undulating—two-thirds prairie, the balance 
timber. The prairies are very fertile, and interspersed 
with streams of purerunning water. The heavy yield 
.of grasses, abundance of water, clear, cold spring 
branches, and mild climate, renders this well adapted 
to stock growing, especially sheep raising. Carthage 
is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 6,883. Vote, 1868— 
Rep. 1,067; Dem. 470. 





[Continuation in our next.) 
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MISSOURI LANDS. 

It requires scarcely more than a hasty survey 
of the immense natural resources of Missouri to 
convince any candid mind that no State or Ter- 
ritory of the great American republic presents 
equal inducements to the settler seeking a per- 
manent and advantageous location. 

At the present time, there are within the bor- 
ders of the State, no less than 1,600,000 acres 
of government lands, subject to entry at $1.25 
per acre; and while it must be admitted that of 
this extensive area, a considerable portion may 
be set down as waste and untillable, yet by far 
the larger proportion of the lands yet vacant and 
subject to entry, are greatly superior to much of 
what is considered as the choicest domain of 
other and older States, possessing over them in- 
calculable advantages of climate, excellence and 
variety of timber, abundance of water, and sur- 
passing quality of soil. 

For the general information, as well as the 
more special interest of those who contemplate 
removal to Missouri for agricultural pursuits, 
we would state that of these vacant lands, about 
half a million acres are subject to entry with 
“college scrip,” whieh can be bought in the 
market at the rate of $135 to the quarter section, 
or one hundred and sixty acres; and the lands 
thus open to entry are of a very superior char- 
acter, having been selected with especial care 
by competent commissioners, and the most of 
them susceptible of being converted into farms, 
as productive, and in all respects as valuable as 
any in the State. 

All government lands outside of the “college 
scrip” selections, are subject to entry under the 
“homestead act,” according to the provisions 
of which any citizen of the United States who is 
the head of a family can select any tract of one 
hundred and sixty acres that may nearest suit 
his fancy, and upon filing the proper affidavits 
with the land register, can secure the land to 
himself or hie heirs; the government only re- 
quiring of him that he should take actual pos- 
session of the quarter, improve it, and within one 
year from the date of his original application, 
file proofs in the land office showing the nature 
and extent of the improvements which he has 
made, and that he 1s in actual, dona fide pos- 
session. 

Having done this, he is at no further expense 
until the expiration of five years, when he is 
entitled to a patent for his homestead; having 
the advantage in the meantime that all lands so 
pre-empted or entered, are exempt from all tax- 
ation or judgments. 

Of the class of lands properly coming under 
this head, we noticed a large list not long ago, 
at the office of Belt & Kyne, which they had 

just received from the Booneville land office, 
togeteer with the United States surveyor’s notes, 
exhibiting the character of the soil, timber, and 
various topographical features. From an ex- 
amination of these notes, and considering also 
the proximity of much of this land to the South- 
west Missouri Railroad, we should consider them 
very desirable as investments by parties desiring 
to enter for actual and permanent settlement. 

Besides these, moreover, there is a large 
quantity of land in the market, offered at very 
low figures, which has been entered for a long 
period. In some instances, they were taken up 
ten or twelve years ago, and the owners alter 
paying taxes fora number of years and still 
not realizing the advance which had been pre 
dicted, are now in such circumstances as to com- 
pell them to sell almost, if not quite, at first 
cost. 

Then there are a great many parties who ef- 
ected entries under the graduation act of 1858- 
59, but were prevented from making the im- 
provements which they had contemplated, by 
the intervention of a war that crippled for the 
time being, nearly all the industries of the State. 
Lands thus entered were put at once upon the 
tax list, and since the war have been sold under 


tion, the original owners are frequently found 
willing to sell their interests for a mere nominal 
sum, rather than spend time and money in per- 
fecting their titles. 

From these considerations, thus hastily gone 
over, and for many reasons that might be ad- 
duced in this connection, we are led irresistibly 
to the conclusion, that while the immigrant, 
seeking a new home, will certainly find in Mis- 
souri many powerful inducements to cast his 
lot among us, which he cannot elsewhere find 
so happily combined, he will, at the same time, 
if preferring not to enter government lands, be 
enabled by a little careful inquiry and examin 
ation, to secure in his purchases more favorable 
bargains than in any of the Northern or Western 
States.— St. Louis Times. 
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From Callaway Co., Mo. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: Having been a subscriber to 
your valuable paper for some two years and a half, 
I have frequently talked with my neighbors about its 
value, and am glad to learn that its circulation has, 
perhaps, trebled in this vicinity the present year. 

Perhaps no county is more deserving of notice than 
Callaway, from many considerations. She can boast 
of beautiful prairies. fine timber, fine stock, healthy, 
thriving farmers and traders, and an adaptability to 
the production of almost every article that is calcu- 
lated to reward the tiller of the soil; especially the 
northern part, which is principally prairie. Perhaps 
no section in any county inthe State raises and feeds 
more stock or of higher grade; and the best of all 
is, we raise our own feed, and don’t often apply to 
neighboring counties to supply our lack. Almost 
every farmer is an enterprising, go-ahead man; 
prides himself in seeing his barns and store-houses 
filled to the utmost. 
Inotice one of your correspondeats from this sec- 
tion says that we have to depend on hay as a staple 
for feed. I must beg leave to differ—I think we de- 
pend on vats andcorn. As for hay, there never has 
been much made in this county—it never has been 
regarded much for feed. We usually let our Timothy 
grow up and falldown, without cutting, for fall and 
winter pasture, regarding this the best and cheapest 
way to feed it. 
We can raise almost anything that they can in 
any part of the State, with a fair yield—say 40 to 50 
bushels corn per acre, 15 to 30 of wheat, 40 to 60 of 
oats. 
Wheat, oats and meadows look finely; in fact ev- 
erything seems to be on the move in Callaway. One 
of my neighbors sold his farm, 10 miles north-west 
of Fulton, containing 260 acres, for $40 per acre; 
another, one 8 miles north of Fulton, containing 860 
acres for $21,500, unimproved. Ere twelve months 
roll round, we expect to see the iron horse plowing 
his way from the capital of the State through our 
county seat, and onward to St. Louis and Chicago. 
May 6th. J. M. C. 
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CASTRATING SOWS. 
Con. Cotman: My attention was drawn to the 
above subject by an article of Dr. Detmers, also 
one by H. B., in the Rural World. I differ 
somewhat from those gentlemen. They operate 
in the side—I prefer the abdomen. I think the 
easiest, quickest and safest plan is, to put the 
hogs in the pen the evening previous to castra- 
tion, not allowing them anything toeat. I then 
prepare a stick, two feet long, in the shape of a 
man’s arm—slightly bent ; tie leather strings to 
each end, with a loop in the end of each string. 
I then place the loop around the animal’s hind 
legs, just above the hock joint; raise the hog 
and place the stick over a pin or end of a pole, 
sufficiently high to operate conveniently. Iuse 
around pointed knife, and a needle about four 
inches long (in the shape of a man’s thumb) 
with shoe thread doubled four times, well wax- 
ed. Ithen make an incision into the abdomen, 
about 2} inches long, on left side, just below 
the second teat, and about 4 inch from the seam 
of the abdomen. Don’t cut when the animal 1s 
taking in breath. Cut tothe inner lining of the 








the hammer; and, although subject to redemp- 








abdomen; then, with two fingers of the right 





hand, force through the wound into the abdo- 
minal cavity, search for the ovaries cr uterus; 
draw out gently until both of the ovaries are 


obtained. I am careful to cut off both ovaries 
close to the uterus. Gently force the uterus 
into the cavity; then, with needle, sew the 
wound up, being careful to let the needle run 
through, catching the inner lining of the abdo- 
men, taking only three stitches. Sew loose, ag 
there is more hogs killed by tight than loose 
sewing. Lift the animal down gently, placing 
her on her back; take the strings off, and the 
Operation is completed. If, in about forty-eight 
hours, some of the hogs appear dull and stupid, 
catch them, and cut the thread loose from the 
wound and force the point of a large goose quill 
through to the cavity ; grease the wound with 
lard, which will have a tendency to allay in- 
flammation. The best time to castrate is in 
May and September; or when it is just warm 
enough for the hogs to wallow in the mud; it 
keeps off flies and prevents inflammation. After 
spaying, the hogs should run to grass and have 
plenty of water. 

I have seen hogs castrated in every way pos- 
sible, and know, by experience, that the plan I 
have given is decidedly the best. The advan- 
tages are, that when the hog is swung up, it 
throws the bowels out of the way —thereby 
preventing any accident; besides, the animal 


will remain more quiet—giving the operator a 
better chance to do his work well and expedi- 
tiously. I have castrated old sows when their 
pigs were as large as rats, with good results.— 
Don’t spay when itis dry and dusty. I will 
here remark, that a hog thin in flesh is less 
liable to die from spaying than a fat one. 


Auburn, Mo. M. D. L. V. 


Che Poultry Pard. - 


(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

Preventive for Gapes in Chickens. 

Keep the young chickens in a dry, warm 
place, in damp, wet weather. Keep them out 
of the grass when the dew is on. 
My wife has been very successful during the 
last four or five years in raising chickens—they 
seldom have the gapes. I keep on hand for 
her, several coops or boxes, two feet long and 
eighteen inches wide, made close at the sides 
and back end, with a slanting roof; narrow 
slats nailed on the front end, and space between 
the slats wide enough to allow the little chicks 
to go in and out at will. When a brood is first 
hatched out, my wife puts the hen and little 
ones in @ coop, and keeps them there for two or 
three days—after that, lets them out in pleas- 
ant weather, and puts them back in the coop 
before sun-down. Each hen soon learns her 
coop—if left propped up a little, she will go in 
herself; then all you have to do is to let the coop 
down flat on the ground, and put a board up in 
front, to keep the rats or cats from disturbing 
them. Never allow them to get wet and chill- 
ed. They are fed with raw corn meal and 
wheat bran mixed, and occasionally onion tops 
cut up fine, and red pepper, mixed in with the 
feed. We have now near one hundred young 
chickens, from one day old to large enough to 
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fry, and have not lost one this spring from dis- 
ease of any kind. G. 
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Vhe Dairy. 


REGULARITY IN MILKING. 

No one thing, except sufficient and nutritious 
feed, is calculated to favor a good and regular 
flow of milk in kine, s0 much as regularity in 
milking—and this stands to reason. Nature 
instructs by instinct in dumb animals, A calf 
will draw its milk at least six timesa day, if 
left to suck the dam at will; consequently, the 
udder will be but little distended at any time, 
and there will not be a great development of 
milking capacity, or rather capacity to hold 
milk. But, with the artificial process of milk 
developments in cows, the udder becomes very 
much enlarged and the time when a cow gives 
milk is greatly lengthened, so much so, that in 
many individuals it does not cease to flow even 
during pregnancy. 

In this country, because of distant pastures or 
of the cattle roaming at will on the prairie 
ranges, it is impracticable to milk more than 
twice during twenty four hours. In Germany 
and Holland, the practice to milk three times 
during the same time, is general. The cows 
are milked, the year round, at four in the morn- 
ing in the stalls, at noon in the pastures, and 
again at evening in the stalls, dividing the time 
as near as may be into eight hours between 
each milking. In this country, in well regula- 
ted dairies, they are milked at twelve hours’ 
interval. During this long time, when the cows 
are in full flow of milk, the udder becomes filled 
and distended to its utmost capacity, and to 
allow them to go one or two hours beyond this 
time before being relieved, is simply cruel. If 
allowed to go much longer, fever is sure to set 
in, and the quality of the milk is impaired and 
the health of the cow endangered. As aconse- 
quence, also, nature trying to assist, the next 
milking will be very much smaller; and, though 
a good cow will recover from one or two neglects 
(not without damage, mind you,)—if repeated 
only once a week, the cow will surely dry up 
and become worthless for the dairy. Wesum 
up this matter, then, in this brief sentence: 
that, in point of humane treatment, as well as 
in view of pecuniary profit, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that your cows should be milked at 
regular hours. Allow us to say in this connec- 
tion what we have frequently reiterated—that 
is, the milking should also be done by the same 
hands as much as possible. The high price of 
milk, butter and cheese, should induce all who 
keep cows, to observe these so-called little 
notions, that they may make the dairy as profit- 
able as possible. 
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Mitx Cetiars.—At this time of year, the 
thermometer frequently rises above 70 degrees; 
very often we have our hottest weather in May 
or June. Every dairy man understands the 
value of a good milk cellar; but the cellar may 
be ever so well constructed, ever so nice and cool, 
it will not be fit to receive milk unless entirely 
free from all effluvia arising trom decaying veg- 
etables, including barrels, boxes, &c. There 
should be perfect renovation, and with this sev- 
eral good coats of whitewash. Noone disinfec- 
tant is better calculated to sweeten a cellar than 
lime. Use it freely overhead and on the sides, 
and sprinkle it over the bottom of your cellar, 
and then see that the ventilation is good; and 
that there are no foul smells on the outside of 
the building. If you desire to make good, sweet 


butter, and the most contained in your milk— 


_._Horse Department. 
CASTRATION. 


From the careless, and almost reckless, man- 
ner in which this operation 1s performed, by a 
number of persons styling themselves veterinary 
surgeons, and claiming a thorough acquaintance 
with the anatomy of the horse; the inference 
has been drawn by the unthinking, that very 
little experience or skill is required, in order to 
become a successful operator; and that from 
very slight observation, any ordinarily sane 
man might, with impunity, attempt the castra- 
tion of an animal. Thus, we see, in every com- 
munity, a yearly increase of these incapable 
practitioners, and consequently an annual deci 
mation of valuable horse colts, whose owners 
have just commenced to discern the probable 
return they will realize from the attention they 
have bestowed upon them. 

A most important point to be considered is 
the proper time for the operation to be performed, 
and when that has been satisfactorily decided, 
employ none other than a thoroughly compe- 
tent individual, to assume the duty. Very 
many of the defects observable in geldings, are 
attributable to too early, or too late a period of 
castration, and might have been, in a great 
measure, avoided by a judicious selection of the 
time suitable for its occurrence. A colt whose 
development will warrant his being cut at five 
or six months of age, will bein very slight dan- 
ger from the operation ; but few are so formed, 
much the larger number requiring a year’s 
growth to sufficiently perfect them, and others 
exceeding even that age. The withers, neck, 
and shoulders are the most frequently deficient, 
and are parts that are most dependent upon 
castration for their proper appearance in the 
horse. With the sucking colt no preparation is 
required, but one of a more advanced age may 
be bled or physiced with benefit, and his system 
made better capable of meeting the requirements 
needed. The weather of late spring or early 
autumn will be found the most suitable time for 
castrating, when the air is dry and temperate. 
Upon no consideration should the animal after 
being cut, be exposed to wet or inclement wea- 
ther, or unsheltered from too hot a sun. Close 
confinement, or unlimited exercise, is equally 
prejudicial to an early and successful healing of 
the parts, and moderate liberty should be allowed 
the patient. 

Speaking ofthe operation Mr. Youatt says :— 
“The old method of opening the scrotum (testi- 
cal bag) on either side, and cutting off the 
testicles, and preventing bleeding by atemporary 
compression of the vessels, while they are seared 


with a hot iron, must not, perhaps, be abandoned; 
but there is no necessity of that extra pain, 
when the spermatic cord (the blood vessels and 
the nerve) is compressed between two pieces of 
wood as tightly as in a vise, ani then left until 
the following day, or until the testicle drops off.” 
He also objects to the unnecessary pain inflicted 
upon colts by cording them, and states that it is 
accompanied with considerable danger. With 
regard to the method of castration by Torsion, 
he adds :— “ An incision is made into the scro- 
tum, and the vas defernes is exposed and divided ; 
the artery is then seized by a pair of forceps 
contrived for the purpose, and twisted six or 
seven times round. It retracts without untwist- 








these hints should -be followed to the letter. 


ing the coils, and bleeding ceases, the testicle is 


removed, and there is no sloughing or danger. 
The most painful part of the operation, the op- 
eration of the firing-irons, or the clamps is 
avoided, and the wound readily heals.” 

We quote thus largely from this authority, 
believing his descriptign of the operation to ac- 
cord most generally with the plan adopted in 
this country. Other methods have, however, 
been resorted to, and proved equally as success- 
ful and much more easy of performance. We 
do not wish to point out by what method it 
should be done, further than a proper under- 
standing of its nature is concerned; but we do 
wish to impress the importance attached to the 
selection of the time and the operator, upon the 
minds of those who are breeding stock, among 
which there appear so many needlessly bad or 
indifferent specimens.— Stock Journal. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

Eps. Rurau Wortp: [ wish to inquire—l. What 
breed of sheep is best for the hills, where wool and 
mutton are objects of equal interest? 2. Is the 
whitewashing of apple trees beneficial or injurious? 

Platte Co., Mo. JI. L 

AnsweR—1. Cotswold sheep. 

2. Mere whitewash is not good; it closes up the 
pores of the bark. Lime, along with soft soap, makes 
an excellent wash. 








C. R. Ironton, Mo.—Plant leaf and blooms receiv- 
ed. Look much like Vioua Srriara; if not that, it 
is an undescribed variety. Would be much pleased 
to receive a few live plants. 





Eps. Rurat Wortp: On looking over the columns 
of your paper, I see various preventives given for the 
destruction of nearly all obnoxious insects among 
grains and fruits; yet I have never seen one word 
upon the proper mode of destroying the chinch-bug, 
or preventing their ravages. They are beginning 
to make their appearance in myriads, and promise 
fair to destroy the entire wheat crop, as they did the 
last season. Will you, or some kind correspondent, 
give a remedy by which they may be destroyed, as 
wheat looks fine, and it seems a pity that it should be 
literally devoured by such insects, that seem to eat 
with a greediness unparalleled in the history of in- 
sects. T. S. McM., Farmington, Mo. 

AnswerR—But little can be done now for these in- 
sects. Watch well all their changes, &c. Their 
history will be furnished in a future number, with 
special reference to next season. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

From Macovupin Co., Int.—Eds. Rural World: So 
far we are having a very backward spring. Farm- 
ers have about got their oats in—or, rather, mudded 
in. I have seen farmers plowing when water was 
standing in the fields. I think they are standing in 
their own light very much, for I believe there is no- 
thing that will injure ground so much as wet plow- 
ing. Wheat is looking splendid. We were all get- 
ting ready to plant our corn last week, but the rain 
stopped us. Some have got a few acres planted.— 
Peaches are not all killed. Apples, pears and cher- 
ries in full bloom, with a prospect for a good crop. 

May 2d. 


From Scorr Co., Mo.—Eds. Rural World: We 
have had a most remarkable season. The winter 
mild and spring like. March very cold and bluster- 
ing. April wetthroughout, and May thus far only 
so so. The consequence is, that our farmers are very 
backward. Wheat looks fine; from present indica- 
tions, the crop will be greatly above an average. 

Fruit is safe and promises to be abundant. 

I wish to call attention to the advantages which 
South-East Missouri, and particularly this county, 
possesses for early vegetables and raising fruit of ev- 
ery kind. Wecan place vegetables in your market 
from two to three weeks earlier than the gardeners 
in St. Louis County. Weare from ten days to two 
weeks in advance of Southern Illinois, for the reason 
that we are further South, and our soil is warmer, 
being intermixed with sand. Fruit does well. The 
Peach rarely fails—apples never. The berries, such 
as the strawberry, raspberry, currant and blackberry, 
all grow finely and produce abundantly. Our Ger- 
mans say the grape does well. 

We expect, in a few weeks, to be in daily commun- 
ication with St. Louis by rail. Lands near the rail- 
road can be obtained easily and on accommodating 











terms, W., May 7th. 
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HORTICULTURAL, 


STRAWBERRIES. 

While the season for general crops is rather 
behind, the Strawberry crop is equal to the av- 
erage of seasons, and promises to be an abund- 
ant one, and the fruit fine. 

By the use of railroad facilities and a widely 
extended correspondence, we have been able to 
anticipate the regular season by about three 
weeks. The first consignmeut was received 
from Jackson, Tenn., on the 8th of May, and 
on the 11th, Southern Illinois came into market. 
Since that time, small lots have been received 
almost daily, and the prices have been well 
maintained, bringing from six to eight dollars 
per gallon, and the demand far exceeding the 
supply. . 

Strawberries and Tender Fruits. 

One great drawback on all tender fruits—not 
only to the shipper, but also to the commission 
merchant—is the want of care on the part of 
shippers in preparing fruits for market. 

Great pains should be taken to present them 
in as tempting and perfect a condition as pos- 
sible. Noone in marketing wool would turn 
out the tag locks; or, in presenting butter, that 
article inclosed in a brown and untidy cloth— 
this would condemn the wool and the butter at 
once. Very similar is the condition of fruit 
presented in a wet and mashed state, and bor- 
dering on putrefaction. 

Fruit should be ripe—but not over-ripe. It 
should be picked when free from dew or rain, 
and put on board the cars only just before their 
departure. 

Shippers should, also, so regulate their ship- 
ments of fruit as to avoid its reaching the com- 
mission house on Saturday afternoon—for in 


forcing sale, a sacrifice will be the result. 
—_—______+0e 


THE MELON. 

This delightful fruit is, at present, engaging 
much attention, as it well deserves todo. There 
is much inquiry made, as to soil, culture, &c.; 
and, although getting late in the season, we 
may be in time tohelp inquirers to some extent 
by throwing out a few hints, although the sub- 
ject was fully treated of last fall. 

Soil.—As to this, the requirements are easily 
complied with. A light, warm, friable soil; 
not too rich nor full of recent] y-applied manures 
but in fine tilth. In wet, heavy, ill-drained, stiff, 
cloddy land—the melon is not at home. 

Planting and Culture.—After the soil has been 
thoroughly prepared, make hills—not too large 
—about six feet apart; plant six seeds in the 
hill, and, when well up and in active growth, 
thin out totwoor three. Keep the ground clean 











and free, by regular culture: the hoe does as 
much to the growth of these fruits as anything 
that can be imagined. : 

As to special fertilizers, bone-dust, wood- 
ashes, lime, plaster of Paris or guano—are all 
good, stimulating a rapid growth, thus putting 
them beyond the action of that pest of all of 
this family of plants, the “squash-bug.” A 
little ashes, or ashes and lime, sprinkled on 
the vines in the early morning, will do much to 
keep them off. 

There is no secret in melon culture; but it 
must be noted that seed put in too early, in 
“| eold, wet soil, will rotand not come up. Where 
they have to struggle through these unfavora- 
ble conditions, they will be weak and spindling, 
and fall an easy prey to the bugs. With a lit- 
tle care and attention to these conditions an 
abundance of this most excellent fruit can be 
raised at but little cost. 

As to varieties, but little need be said, and it 
will be found that the Alton Nutmeg will be 
satisfactory. It will be well to give some at- 
tention to the conditions indicated, so that a 
correct opinion of the value of this variety can 
be formed. 





Farmers and Fruit Growers’ Association. 

The St. Clair Farmers and Fruit Growers’ 
Association held their first regular monthly 
meeting, on Saturday, May Ist, 1869, at the 
Court House in Belleville, for the purpose of 
electing officers for the ensuing year, and the 
transaction of other business. The attendance 
was large and respectable. Geo. C. Eisenmayer 
was chosen President, and Augustus Chenot 
appointed Secretary. Mr, Eisenmayer yielded 
the chair to David Miley. 

Adolph Engleman addressed the meeting in 
an able manner, on the importance of an organ- 
ization of this kind not being in conflict with 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Society. 

The second clause of the constitution was 
amended as follows: Any person desirous of 
becoming a member, shall sign his name to the 
constitution, and pay an annual fee of fifty cents. 


The fourth clause of the constitution was also 
amended as follows: Its officers shall consist 
of one President, two Vice-Presidents, one Sec- 
retary, one Treasurer, and an Executive Com- 
mittee, consisting ofthe President and four other 
members of the Association, all of whom shall 
be elected at the regular monthly meeting on 
the first Saturday of November of each year, 
and hold their office until their successers are 
elected. Regular meetings to be held on the 
first Saturday of each month at 1 o’clock p. 

Clause sixth was added to the constitution as 
follows: This constitution can be altered or 
amended by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present at any regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

The chair appointed a committee of three, 
consisting of Messrs. Risdon A. Moore, J. B. 
Van Court and Geo. C. Eisenmayer, to report 
By-Laws, at the next meeting. 

An Essay was read to the meeting, written 
by Chas. Youngblut, on the application of slacke 
ed lime, dried and reduced to powder, for the 





destruction of obnoxious insects; to be sprin- 


kled on any substance suffering from insects, 
Also, that lime, slacked, dried, and scattered 
where fowls are fed, is a preventive of chicken 
cholera. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, with the follow- 
ing result: Col. Adolph Engleman, President ; 
Geo. C. Eisenmayer and Isaac L. Terrill, Vice- 
Presidents; Augustus Chenot, Secretary ; Nicho- 
las Boul, Treasurer ; Messrs David Miley, Geo. 
P. Leinisch, Joseph Miller and Frederick Exter, 
Executive Committee. 

Messrs. Norman J. Colman, C. W. Murtfeldt 
and Wm. Muir, of Colman’s Rural World, and 
Dr. Morse, of the Journal of Agriculture, were 
elected Honorary members of this Association. 

The Secretary was requested to correspond 
with, and invite, one of the Honorary members 
of this Association to give usa talk, at our next 


regular meeting, on the first Saturday of June. 
a 
[ Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Batssenlineey Heavy Showers of Rain 
t. Louis Co., Mo. 
Observ beg og ‘A. Fendler, ‘Allenton, Mo. 


inches, 

1861, August 12, 
1862, night of Aug. 31 to Sep. 1, 2.17 
“ Dec., night of 13 to 14, , 2.06 
1863, Aug. 9, 1:50 p.m. to 10th 5 a.m., 2.81 


1865, Mar. 14, 6:30 p.m. to 15th 6:15 p.m., 2.36 
“Mar. 29, 9:35 a.m. to 30th, 2p.m., 4.58 
“ May 5, 6:15 p.m. to 6th, 4:30 a.m., 1.96 
* July 20, 4:45 a.m. to 6:30 a.m., 1.41 
“ July 26, 8:30 p.m. to 27th, 2:15 a.m., 2.03 
1866, July 8, 3:30 a.m. to 1:50 p.m., 2.54 
“ Sept. 18, 7:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m., 2.74 
1867, May 27, 12:20 a.m. to 28th, 10:30 p.m., 3.94 
1868, Sept. 12, 1:20 p.m. to 3:35 P.m., 1.81 
1869, April 18, 9:15 p.m. to 11:45 p.m., 1.80 
“e “© 19, 9:40 a.m. to 11 a.m., 1.20 


eee 


[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Forest Home, Evrexka, Mo., 6th May, 1869. 

The regular monthly meeting of this Society was 
held at the house of Mr. Thomas Thomas. Presi- 
dent Bell in the chair. 

Samples of cloth from the “Corn Shuck” were ex- 
hibited. 

The Memorial to Congress on Horticultural Pro- 
tection was read. 

Samples of cheap strawberry boxes were exhibited. 

Numerous insects were produced and explained by 
Mr. C. V. Riley, our State Entomologist. 

The Hon. N. J. Colman, on call of the Society, 
made some feeling and highly pertinent remarks on 
the influence of the Society, and paid a most hand- 
some tribute to its perseverance. 

A notice of motion was submitted to change the 
regular meetings of the Society from the first to the 
third Thursday of the month. After very full discus- 
sion, all agreed that if in any respect Horticulture 
was to be benefitted—the Society could afford to make 





M.|any reasonable change or modification of its action. 


The subject of the best method on which to con- 
duct our fairs and exhibitions was taken up, and af- 
ter considerable discussion referred to committee to 
report at next meeting. 

The Wine Committee reported a very excellent sam- 
ple of strawberry wine, eight years old, by J. S. Sey- 
mour. Excellent samples of Concord by J. 8S. Sey- 
mour and L. D. Votaw, and good Catawba, by L. D. 
Votaw. 

The Flower Committee reported a large boquet by 
Mrs. G. Pauls, containing quite a collection of wild 
and cultivated flowers. A very fine boquet by Mrs. 
Beale containing some gems. A very fine collection 
of tulips by Miss Annie Muir. A nice boquet of cul- 
tivated flowers by Maggie Muir, and several good 
collections by un-named contributors. 

The President announced that the next meeting of 
the Society will be held in the Bethel School House 
on Thursday the 3d day of June. 


1969. 
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THE WHITE GRUB FUNGUS. 

Mr. N. J. Corman: I send you some speci- 
mens of what was once the White Grub, but is 
wrning to some kind of vegetable. I wish you 
io examine them, as they are a great curiosity. 
Please show them to the State Entomologist. 
They were found near my residence, about six 
niles south of Westport, in Johnson Co., Kan. 
There are hundreds of them, but they have not 
heen found anywhere only in what we call sec- 
ond sod ground, which was first broken one year 
sgo this spring. When first taken out of the 
ground, the germ or sprout, which you see grow- 
ing Out from near the mouth of the worm, was 
ina healthy condition ; as much so as the sprout 
ofany vegetable you ever saw ; but, after being 
exposed to the sun and air, as these have been, 
3a matter of course they became dead and 
dry. E. T., April 23. 

AnsweR.—The White Grubs are attacked by 
apeculiar species of fungus, which, as we learn 
fom Mr. Riley, is very generally killing off 
these grubs in several of our North-western 
counties. In an article on the White Grub, Mr. 
R. has the following account of this fungus in 
his First Annual Report, pages 158 and 159. 

“The White Grub is subject to the attack ofa 
curious fungus, which the following item from 
the Sedalia, Pettis Co., Press very well describes: 

‘W. B. Porter, of this county, has left at our 
ofice a specimen of the White Grub, so formid- 
able as a corn, potato and grass destroyer.— 
There are two sprouts of green vegetable growth 
growing out of the head of the grué, one on ei- 
ther side, of nearly half an inch in length, re- 
embling a hog’s tusk in shape. Mr. Porter 
informs us that the one presented is by no means 
an isolated example, but that myriads of them 
can be foend which present the same anomalous 
combination of animal and vegetable life. Who 
will explain this aberration from the well set- 
led laws of organic life ?’ 

“In the second volume of the late Practical 
Entomologist, page 16, an account was given of 
the same fungus, great numbers of the grubs 
on Mr, Paulding’s place at Tipton, Iowa, being 
affected with it. Dr. Kirtland, of Ohio, also 
evidently refers to the same fungus as being well 

[Fig. 89.] known to science, in the Prai- 
rie Farmer for 1865, Vol. XVI, 
p-71. At Figure 89, I repre- 
sent one of the grubs as it ap- 
pears when attacked by this 
fungus, drawn from specimens 
received from Mr. Porter.— 
The sprouts are almost inva- 
tiably two in number, and proceed from the 
corners of the mouth; but in one specimen 
which I have, there is but one near the mouth, 
the other protruding from the middle of the back. 

“In Virginia the grub seems to be attacked 
by another fungus, as the following letter of 
Mr. Sam. H. Y. Early, which was communica- 
ted to Mr. Walsh by the well known Entomol- 
ogist, Wm. H. Edwards, abundantly shows: 

‘There is a white mushroom known in the 
region in which I was raised, as poisonous and 
fatal to the hogs that feed on it. I believe it is 
common in all localities in which I have been. 
In the spring of 1842 I observed in what is call- 
eda new ground, in Virginia, agreat quantity of 
these mushrooms; and, in reply to some rematk 








I made about them, some of my father’s negroes, 
who were then making hills with hoes for plant- 
ing tobacco, inquired of me if I knew what 
produced these mushrooms. On my replying 
in the negative, I was informed that they grew 
from the WhiteGrub worm. I think there were 
some twelve or fifteen negroes present, all of 
whom concurred in the statement, and said it 
was no new thing to them. They had no diffi- 
culty in establishing the truth of what they 
stated, because they dug -them up in all their 
stages of germination and growth before my 
own eyes. Ina very short time they had fur- 
nished me with a large number of the worms 
in their original shape, features and size, and 
as distinct to the eye as if they had been alive; 
but having the consistency, color and smell, of 
a mushroom; and I actually broke them up, 
just as a mushroom breaks in one’s hands, snap- 
ping them crosswise and squarely off. Many 
others I found to be enlarged before germinat- 
ing, and many just germinating, but with the 
shape of the worm preserved. And in some I 
noticed that the features of the worm were pre- 
served in the root, even after the mushroom had 
grown up through the earth and attained some 
size. I gathered a good many specimens in 
their various stages into my handkerchief, and 
carried them to my father’s house, where they 
lay on the mantle for some time. They seemed, 
however, to be no novelty to many to whom J 
exhibited them. In fact, they were familiar to 
almostall who had opportunities of investigation, 
and to whom I mentioned them at that time.’ 

Whether there is any relation between these 
two fungoid growths, further investigation will 
alone tell; but, when we shall have become 
better acquainted with them, we may possibly 
be able, by sowing the spores of either kind, to 
effectually kill the White Grubs in our fields.” 

If any of our subscribers in other parts of the 
State have noticed this White Grub fungus in 
their vicinity, they would do well to communi- 
cate the fact to Mr. Riley, whose address is 2130, 
Clark Avenue, St. Louis. By this means we 
shall be able to ascertain how far it extends 
over the State. iy 


FROM KANSAS. 
WAYNE TOWNSHIP FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The farmers in Wayne township, in this county, 
have shown by their action that they propose to keep 
posted in relation to theirinterests. They have been 
organized about six weeks, and have now a member- 
ship of over thirty of the most intelligent farmers of 
that part of the county. At a meeting of the club 
held at Doniphan, on the 6th inst. a committee was 
appointed to investigate and report to the club the 
best manner to protect crops from the ravages of the 
grasshoppers. The committee have given the subject 
a thorough investigation, and havemade the following 
report, which by request of the club we publish: 

“Your committee having under consideration the 
most feasible means of protecting our crops against 
the ravages of the grasshopper, deem it proper to state 
before entering into the gist of our subject, that as we 
are all practical men, we shall not attempt to give a 
scientific dissertation upon the name or habits of those 
plagues of Pharaoh, but shall present the subject as 
we understand it; and we are sorry to add, we can 
find nothing in any quarter to throw light on this 
subject, save and except that which is drawn from the 
school of experience; there even the dullest must 
learn. 

In this school we have been taught, that when the 
grasshoppers deposit their eggs, no amount of cold nor 
winter storms can prevent their hatching in due sea- 
son; that when they are hatched, the young grass- 
hopper may be froze until it rattles like stone, but 
when exposed to heat will become re-animated and 








commence feeding ; that the want of vegetation for a 
week or two is no great detriment to them. In fact, 
we conclude that the first wants of their nature, are 
drawn from mother earth direct—but that after a few 
days, they desire other sustenance which their growth 
and development require, and as they’can live on any- 
thing from dog-fennel to cottonwood shavings, we 
conclude that once in life they are bound to live, unless 
when hatched in open winter, then inanition may 
close their career. There sre instances here, where 
the grasshopper has lived for thirty days, without 
anything but a clod of earth. 

We also find that grasshoppers are gregarious and 
move in large bodies—generally South, but often as 
the wind listeth, and like an army in line, until such 
time as their wings are fully developed, when they 
mount into upper air and leave entirely. 

For the above reasons your committee deem it all 
important to check these pestiferous insects before 
they become developed. 

To that end we would state, that, as it is the nature 
of these insects to deposit their eggs in clear open 
ground, we have found that deep plowing of such 
land, in early spring, before they hatch, will almost 
entirely destroy them; hence we would suggest that 
all such land be turned under deep, and if intended for 
corr, would recommend that the crop be planted with 
a corn planter and cultivated very shallow throughout 
the season, except one deep plowing when the corn is 
about knee-high, and in every event early planting is 
most earnestly recommended and clean culture. 

If the land is intended for small grain, plow deep ; 
seed with a drill or broadcast; do this early; leave no 
vacant spots, and your crop is comparatively safe, 
unless some careless neighbor should neglect this nec- 
essary precaution. 

We would also recommend plowing all clear, naked 
spots, roadsides, &c. (especially North); and where 
eggs are found along hedge-rows, the surface should 
be scraped into a ditch or furrowed, and then covered 
deep with a plow. 

When there is danger of an incursion of those wing- 
less grasshoppers, we would suggest a ditch, as is often 
used in Montana and elsewhere ; or a close fence four 
feet high, or better still, a bed of straw in their line of 
march, to be burned when their advance guard are 
passing over, or have gathered upon it; when those not 
destroyed, will turn back and seek other fields of pas- 
ture. As to the kind of crop to plant, we have no sug- 
gestions to make, for we find that no “green thing” 
is exempt from their ravages, and that when one crop 
is wanting, another will suffice—but that hemp, cab- 
bage and barley are preferred to many other kinds, 
and to protect cabbage and potatoes, we would recom- 
mend strong salt water. Air-slacked lime will answer 
a good purpose for many kinds of crops after the salt 
water. Many fruit trees have been injured by the 
grasshoppers, but none have been killed to the knowl- 
edge of your committee. 

Your committee have found that fresh sod land 
sown to wheat, is very liable to be damaged by the 
grasshoppers—such land is to them a chosen place for 
incubation. To such land we would recommend the 
application of air-slacked lime after a rain, or when 
the dew is on, in quantity of about ten bushels per 
acre, and would recommend that fall breaking be done 
a(ter the grasshoppers have laid their eggs. 

In conclusion, we would state that there is no good 
reason, in the opinion of your committee, to neglect 
the cultivation of any of the different crops, or to 
postpone the planting of fruit trees to another season: 
so that when planted, they receive that care and at- 
tention that should be given to them in any andevery 
event. ‘ B. O’Driscott, Chairman Com. 

The officers of the club are B. O’Driscoll, President; 
A. Wheeler, Vice-President; Geo. Brenner, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

Apple Aphis. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: Some of my apple trees are 
infested with a kind of louse, which seems to prey up- 
on young leaves and buds, causing them to present a 
sickly appearance. 1. What is the remedy? The 
Winesap is the only variety molested, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain. 2. Is it more subject to the 
attacks of vermin than other varieties? 

We are expecting an abundance of fruit—except 
peaches, of which the crop will be light. The pros- 
pect for an unusually heavy wheat harvest, is fine. 
Corn about all in. W.H. M., New Franklin, Mo. 

May 8th. 

Answer—1. It is hard to tell the insect referred to 
—but think it is the Apple Aphis. Syringing with 
strong soap suds, tobacco soap, or Carbolic acid soap, 
will help them much. The small birds have been 
quite an aid in our orchard in clearing them off. 

2. We have not found, nor heard, that the Winesap 


was specially liable to insect attacks. 
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THE GRAPE. 
Essay read before the N. E. Mo. Hort. Society, by 
" Ae B. TRABUE. 

In all ages of the world, of which we have authentic 
history, ap to the present, there has been an innate 
craving of human nature for stimulating liquids; and 
however we may deplore it, the facts remain the same, 
and it is the duty of the humanitarian to direct and 
control the natural bias of our nature, rather than at- 
tempt that impossible thing—to uproot and destroy 
it. It is no secret that every attempt in this latter 
direction has utterly failed. Over America to-day, 
there hangs a dark pall of intemperance, and nothing 
in history will compare with it—$50,000,000 of rev- 
enue from this thing alone, at fifty cents a gallon. 

Gentlemen! Whisky cannot be legislated out, nor 
taxed out, nor stamped out, nor snuffed out. What 
then? Can it not be supplanted and driven out? I 
say itcan. The wine-drinking nations are the most 
temperate in the world. Then let us all plant a vine- 
yard. I see no hope for the nation until wine flows 
as freely on every farm in the land as milk; and how 
this is to be, it is my business to tell you to-day. 

But many mistakes have been made, and how not 
to do is almost as important as how to do. In the 
first place, then, don’t send fora Dutchman; don’t 
give him $250 ner $450 to turn your ground upside 
down with the spade; don’t forage the land for all the 
old boots, bones, hats, hair, horns, hides, old cats, 
dead rats, Grecian bends; don’t cover your land with 
greenbacks. These things are well enough, but it 
will not pay. ‘ 

First, then, see if your soil is dry. If not, it mus 
be made dry either by blind or open drains. Then, is 
it rich enough to raise fifty bushels of corn to the acre? 
If so, it is rich enough for nine-tenths of our native 
grapes. Thus being assured that you have the proper 
soil, you will get two or three good strong horses, and 
turn the soil over as deep as they can doit; let another 
team follow behind them with another plow, with its 
mold board removed, which will follow in the track 
of the foremost plow, and thus lift and loosen, but 
not throw out or invert the subsoil. If you have not 
two teams, the foremost team must be stopped at every 
round and hitched to the hindmost plow, and vice 
versa. I think it indispensable that the subsoil be 
loosened in some way, to properly plant a vineyard, 
but never thrown on top; and this is the cheapest 
way todo itthat I know of. Some th-ee or four years 
ago, I thus broke up about ten acres, at a cost of about 
fifteen dollars an acre. In order to break sixteen inches, 
I found three big mules were necessary for the fore- 
most team, and six oxen for the Mape’s subsoiler that 
followed it. We thus thoroughly broke something 
over half an acre a dey. 

This work should be done in the fall. Nextspring, 
as soon as the soil becomes friable, it should be har- 
rowed smooth, and rows marked out with a two- horse 
plow eight feet apart, and then rows diagonally across 
eight feet apart, with the same implement. Two 
horses are better than one, because the guide stakes 
are more directly in view between the horses, and a 
straighter furrow can be run; whereas one horse would 
be directly in the way and obstruct the view; besides, 
the larger furrow we can turn, the better. It saves 
digging. Thus we have the rows checked off eight 
feet apart, and the holes almost dug for us with the 
plow. There is but little work then for the shovel to 
clean out the hole; leaving a small mound in the cen- 
ter, around which to spread the roots of the vine, and 
the work is done. [think three inches is deep enough 
for the collar of the vine, and the routs spread at an 
angle with the horizon of some twenty or thirty degrees. 

It is not near so well to break the ground for vines 
in the spring. My experience would indicate that 
vines planted in fall broken soil, will make one hun- 
dred per cent. better growth. 

The selection of varieties to plant is next in order; 
and about this opinions are widely at variance. My 
opinion of the matter may be known from the fact, 
that out of eight or ten thousand planted, three-fifths 
are Concord, one-fifth Ives, and the balance Norton’s 
Va., Cynthiana, Martha, Hartford Prolific, Delaware, 
and some twenty or thirty other varieties for trial. 

Good layers are, by long odds, the best to plant; one 
eyed plants and those from cuttings, are simply ridic- 
ulous in comparison. Plants from good layers have 
made twice the growth and borne twice the fruit that 
plants propagated by any other process have done. 
My best success from cuttings has been achieved by 
throwing up a bed twelve inches high and two and 
one-halt feet wide, sticking the cuttings therein while 
still dormant, butts down, and sinking them in the 
soil to a level with the top eye. Plank on each side 
gustains the bed and extends six inches above it.— 
Across the top, common domestic is stretched and al- 
lowed to remain until the latter part of August, when 





plants require, yet not enough to scorch them, and by 
reason of the bed being raised above the surrounding 
surface, the warm air has a chance to penetrate to 
the base of each cutting, and stimulate the production 
of roots. 

There’s never any trouble about the leaf buds push- 
ing. I’ve never seen a live cutting fail to push its 
leaves. The trouble is, the leaf is certain, unless care- 
fully treated, to push forth and flourish on the nutri- 
ment stored in each bud, and then die before roots are 
present to sustain them. 

A good, cheap plan is, to stick cuttings of two or 
three eyes in common soil and lay strips of plank over 
the top, sustained at intervals by brick set on edge. 
The cuttings thus get the morning and evening sun, 
and are shaded from the mid-day heat. The plank 
should be removed at night and before each rain, in 
order that the embryo plants may get all the moisture 
possible. I’ve never succeeded to any extent by sim- 
ply mulching with straw without other accessories. 

Any one having a bearing vineyard, yet unpruned, 
should now prune. it will not bleed to hurt, and it is 
perhaps better done now than in the fall; because I 
find a majority of the fruit buds on my Concord vines 
that were pruned last fall, are now dead; the remain- 
ing stems died, and dried into the fruit bud and killed 
that. The stems might have been cut too short, and 
this assisted the result; but aside from that, we should 
do nothing to weaken the constitution of any plant, 
just at the moment when it is about to encounter the 
perils uf a severe winter. This reflection stayed my 
hand when about to prune last fall, and I feel fully 
justified by the result. 

How then shall those of us that have fruiting vines 
this spring, prune them to produce the proper quantum 
of fruit?) This is an important matter, and although 
a vine, whether pruned or unpruned, will certainly 
produce fruit, yet it will as certainly be more profit- 
able, if itis properly pruned. Feeling the importance 
of the point, I have consulted the three most promi- 
nent authorities on the vine in this country, to-wit: 
John Phin, Fuller and Hausman. 

John Phin tells us to prune to two horizontal arms, 
and leave four buds to each arm for fruiting the fourth 
year; then cut each alternate shoot on each arm, to 
a length of four feet, and the other four shoots to the 
lowest good bud. 

Fuller tells us, oh, no! thiswillneverdo. Thevine 
must be trained with twe horizontal arms, it is true, 
but then six buds must be left to each arm, and then 
the shoots from these must be cut back all to two buds 
each; so that they will all break and grow off evenly, 
and none get the start of another. Neither should 
any of them be allowed to grow higher than the others, 
and thereby appropriate more than their own share of 
nutriment. 

Well, Mr. Husman, what do you say? Do you 
know anything about it? Oh, yes, says Husman, it’s 
all very well Mr, Phin and Mr. Fuller to talk about two 
arms. It looks mighty well on paper. But “ paper 
is patient, and while it cannot be denied that it has 
its advantages, if every spur and shoot can be made 
to grow, just as represented in your drawings, with 
three fine bunches to each shoot; yet upon trying it 
practically, we find that vines are stubborn things, 
and some shoots will outgrow others, and before we 
hardly know how, the whole beautiful system is out of 
order.” And then he goes on and tells us we must 
train our vines fan shape. If we prune too long, says 
Mr. Husman, we over-tax its energies. How much is 
too long Mr. Husman? If we prune too short, we 
shall have worse things to befal us. How much is too 
short, Mr. Husman? Inshort, according to Mr. Hus- 
man, we must prune judgmatically—that’s the whole 
upshot of it. 

And that reminds me of another good man. Andrew 
Jackson the Great, when running for the Presidency 
was besieged to know how he was on the tariff. His 
enemies thought they had him. If he came out for 
the protective tariff, he lost South Carolina and the 
South; if for a revenue tariff, he lost Pennsylvania 
and the North. But Old Hickory was equal to the 
emergency. In a letter to Mr. Coleman, which was 
widely published, he came out point blank and flat- 
footed for a judicious tariff! 

I feel in the same scrape to-day. IfI come out for 
thorough fall or spring pruning, I fall into the paws 
of Mr. Peyton and Mr. Fry; if the contrary, I shall 
have a black eye from Mr. Westfall. [n this crisis I 
shall have to leave that matter with the society. 

But should any one wish to know my practice, I will 
say, I have not followed any special system of pruning, 
but I require vines that are three years planted, to 
produce a growth nearly the size of the little finger. 
In the spring or fall all the knitting-needle and spind- 
ling shoots are cut away, and the thrifty and robust 
eut back to five or six eyes, and I find good results 





from this, and but little trouble. 





Among the many elegant grounds visited by 
members of the Press Association, in their re. 
cent trip South, not one is more worthy of men. 
tion than the garden and vineyard of Mr. W, 
C. Tucker, near the beautiful little city of Col. 
umbus, Mississippi. 

The place is situated about half a mile from 
town, surrounded by neat and substantial fences, 
with an ornamental gateway, from which g 
broad, graveled drive, leads up to the house— 
the latter is built in Southern style, with ver. 
andabs all around, and embowered in grand, 
old trees and vines, while roses and other choice 
flowering shrubs, dispense sweet odors and light 
up the verdure of the dense foliage. In front 
of the house, a flowing Artesian well formsg 
fountain and falls into a basin of mason work 
thirty feet, perhaps, in diameter; from this 
basin, the water is conducted by pipes to every 
part of the grounds. 

We did not learn how many acres were plant. 
ed to grapes, but, judging by the eye, there were 
a large number. Mr. Tucker, we understand, 
has, in his vineyard, all of the well-known va- 
rieties of wine and table grapes that are adapted 
to the climate, but makes a specialty of the 
Scuppernong. It is grown here entirely on 
extensive arbors, and presents a most unique 
and beautiful appearance. It is very hardy— 
being indigenous to that section, though much 
improved by cultivation ; is unusually free from 
insect enemies; is highly esteemed for the ta- 
ble, and makes one of the best of wines. The 
wine which we tasted at Mr. Tucker’s, though 
not yet two years old, was of a most superior 
quality, with a delightful boquet. 

We were pleased to find, in course of conver 
sation, that Mr. Tucker was an old friend and 
subscriber to the Rural World, and we regretted 
that our stay in his garden and vineyard, 
was necessarily so short ; still we felt very much 


indebted to our guide for affording us even so 
brief a visit. Marie Esre.te, 


Siti 
-><eo 


Preservation of Wood. 

A new invention, by L. S. Robbins, of New 
York city, has brought this desirable object to 
a state of perfection hitherto unattained in this 
great age of improvement in the arts. This 
new process, by which wood is treated so as to 
render it imperishable from rot or ordinary-de 
cay, is exceedingly simple and economical, re- 
quiring no expensive apparatus for exhaustion 
and compressing, as in other modes_practi 
for the same purpose. The greenest wood, 
whole, or sawed into lumber, or shaped as de- 
sired, can be placed on a car, rvn into an iron 
chamber, shut up and subjected for a few hours 
to the hot vapors of common coal-tar issuing 
from a retort or still placed over a furnace out- 
side. ‘The heat of the vapors is such as to expel 
all the sap and moisture from the wood, and in 
this state its open pores become charged with 
carbonic acid (or creosote) and sealed up by the 
oleaginous or bituminous compound, so as to 
render it everafterwards impervious to moisture. 
In thiscondition, charged, and, as it were, tanned 
by the creosote, and sealed against moisture, 
wood can never rot. Neither will it ever be at- 
tacked by mould, insects, or those marine ani- 
mals so destructive to ships, wharves, or piers. 

Besides this grand object of preserving wood 
against decay, etc., others of great importance 
are attained, namely: a perfect seasoning and 
additional strength, amounting in different kinds 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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to 37 and 50 per cent. of supporting power. 
Wood, even when treated in its greenest condi- 
ion, never afterwards shrinks, or swells, or 
cacks, Or Warps—proving that it is perfectly 
impervious to moisture. Hubs of carriages 
made of green wood assume the appearance of 
lignum vite, and never shrink or crack. Pan- 
died doors, window-sash and blinds, never show 
the least sign of shrinkage after being treated, 
though made of unseasoned wood. An old 
railroad freight-car, or new one made of perfectly 

en wood, may be loaded with ties, shingles, 
posts, OF other lumber, trundled into the iron 
chamber, subjected there to the hot vapors of 
coal-tar, and after six or eight hours treatment 
be drawn out perfectly seasoned, primed for 
minting, and protected from shrinking or decay. 
—-Ez. 


—— 
-<@eo 





Mr. Greety does not seem satisfied that his 
$100 prize for the best grape was awarded to the 
Concord. At a public meeting in New York, 
reently, he said: ‘* All my money did was to 
aivertise-a grape already known; thus improve- 
ment was checked—not stimulated. Iam a lit- 
le discouraged by the result, and do not pro- 
pose to offer another bank note for a plate of 
common grapes.” —Prairie Farmer. 








THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 15TH. 

The first two days of the week were warm indeed, 
vith a feeling of sultriness that indicated early rain. 
Qn Tuesday morning it began raining and continued 
vith but little intermission till Thursday forenoon. 
The temperature fell quite low, at some points bring- 
ing slight white frost. The week ended very finely 
but with marked indicatioms of more rain. 

Vegetation is in spring splendor, but not as far ad- 
vanced as in some other seasons at the same date. 

Numerous swarms of ants were seen on the 15th. 

Mean of the week, 59.°77. 
Maximum on the 10th, 84°. 
Minimum on the 15th, 45°. 
Range, 39°. 





Dates WanteD.—Eds. Rural World: I have noti- 
ted several articles in your paper, written by differ- 
ent correspondents, stating the condition of theircrops 
—how their wheat looked, and how they were getting 
ilong with their crops in general—but they gave no 
dates. Now, I do not like that way. I would like to 
know when they plant their corn, when their fruit 
trees bloom, and when their crops mature; this, it is 
impossible to know, unless they date their articles. 

Qur wheat promises a good crop. The most of the 
corn is planted—some coming up. We had a good 
thower of rain to-day, which will refresh our crops 
considerably—everything needed rain. 

I wish you great success with your valuable paper. 

Mayview, Mo., May 11. E.S8. B. 





From CartHage, Jasper Co., Mo.—Fall crops 
lok promising. Spring crops are mostly planted 
adcoming up. Weather fine andwarm. Still room 
fora few more good settlers. Cc. W., May 10. 





Tae attention of our readers is directed to the ad- 
vertisement of the American Watch Company in an- 
other column. 

This company makes nearly three-fourth of all the 
Watches made in this country, and, from a wide ac- 
quaintance with the community, we are satisfied of 
the uniform testimony to their superior quality; and 
hote the fact with pleasure, that leading retail jewel- 


lers are everywhere recommending them for accuracy, 
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EPITOR’S TABLE. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Farm ImpLements AND Farm MAcninery, and 
the Principles of their Construction and Use: with 
Simple and Practical Explanations of the Laws of 
Motion and Force as applied on the Farm. With 
287 Illustrations. By John J. Thomas. Published 
by Orange Judd & Co., New York City, and for sale 
by the St. Louis Book and News Company. 

The basis of this admirable work was an Essay 
published in 1850, in the Transactions of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, which was enlarged» 
and in 1854 published by the Harpers. It has been 
and remains the only work in which the principles 
of natural philosophy—namely, the mechanical pow- 
ers, and the powers of water, wind and heat—are 
systematically discussed as applied to the operations 
ofthe farm. There has been unlimited discussion of 
the principles and facts of Agricultural Chemistry 
and the general philosophy of farming—while the 
principles of mechanics, etc., most important for 
every farmer to know, have had little attention. This 
work has now been most carefully revised by the au- 
thor. Itis much enlarged, and a great part has been 
re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, 
now number two hundred and eighty-seven. A large 
number of new implements are described, with the 
heavier farm machinery; and the use of steam both 
in cooking and as a power on the farm, is clearly dis- 
cussed. The whole work is of a thoroughly practi- 
eal character, and the application of the principles 
taught to the farmer’s daily work, makes its instruc- 
tions of very great value. There is not an agricul- 
tural writer that could be named more respected than 
John J. Thomas, or one whose judgment and free- 
dom from personal bias in discussing new implements 
could be more implicitly relied upon. 





Tae New Ecriectic MAGAZINE, AND THE LAND WE 
Lovge—united. Turnbull & Murdoch, Baltimore. 

This truly entertaining magazine now visits us. It 
is a well executed, ably conducted, first-class maga- 
zine. Its style is in excellent taste; its original ar- 
ticles well written and valuable, and its selections 
judicious, “A Few Words on Modern Doubt,” is a very 
well timed paper, and the verses “A City Maid to 
Country Lover,” has a sound and wholesome tinkle. 


Tue JouRNAL oF Epucation for May, contains cuts 
and a full description of “The Public School Poly- 
technic Building of St. Louis,” which is said to be 
the most striking and conspicuous structure of any 
kind in the city, and probably surpasses in elegance 
any building in the country occupied for school pur- 
poses. It cost upwards of half a million of dollars, 
and it will repay any one visiting the city to spend 
an hour or two in examining its various departments. 

The Journal numbers amcng its contributors this 
month, Prof. D. N. Camp, author of “The American 
Year Book;” Richard Grant White; J. J. Bailey, 
and other well known writers. 


Merry’s Musevm has for a long time contributed 
to the merriment and instruction of the young; and 
although it is much older than many of its readers, it 
is none the less a delightful companion to them. Its 
reading matter is always fresh and spicy, and is ar- 
ranged in an attractive style that adds much to the 
worth of the publication. The editors are Louisa M. 
Alcott and “Aunt Sue,” both of whom are well known 
friends of the young, and who delight in interesting 
their readers. Their knowledge of youth is put to a 
most intelligent use. The “Museum” is published by 
Horace B. Fuller, No. 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Terms, $1.50 a year. The publisher will send a speo- 
imen number, FREE, to any one who wishes to examine 





beauty, cheapness, and durability. 


NEWS. 
Wheat Crops in Missouri. 


The following concerning the wheat crops in Mis- 
souri, is gleaned from our country exchanges of the 
past week : 

Wheat in Henry county is looking unusually well. 
Iu Dent, the wheat promises a better crop the pres- 
ent season than has ever been grown in the county. 
Nearly twice as much as usual was sown last fall. 
Farmers in the vicinity of Hannibal say that in 
most cases the wheat crop, though somewhat injured 
during the winter, is now looking finely, and promises 
an abundant harvest. This is said to be the case in 
both Marion and Ralls counties. 

The “Salisbury Bulletin” of April 29, says: “Wheat 
never looked better in Saline county.” 

In Richwoods township, Washington county, wheat 
looks healthy and will give good report of itself, if 
left uninjured by insects. 

The “Troy Herald” says: “The prospect for wheat 
throughout Lincoln county is indeed encouraging,” 

The “Wentzville News” says the wheat looks re- 
markably well in that section of St. Charles county. 

The wheat crop of Harrison county looks well, and 
promises an abundant yield, 

Notwithstanding the hard winter on fall wheat, 
Mercer county is said to have a fair prospect for a 
heavy crop this year. 

The “Columbia Statesman” says the wheat crop in 
Boone county never was more promising than at this 
time. 

Wheat in the counties of Howard and Randolph, 
promises a fine yield. Drilled wheat looks much bet- 
ter, andin fact is more forward than that sown broad- 
cast. The fly has made its appearance in several 
fields of early wheat. Farmers generally, however, 
seem elated over the prospects of a fair crop, 

The “Clarksville Sentinel” says the prospects for 
the wheat crop in Pike county are remarkably flatter- 
ing, and an unusually heavy yield is anticipated. 

In Pettis county, the wheat prospects are more 
favorable than for years. An unusual breadth of 
winter wheat was sown, and it is well preserved and 
in vigorous growth. The weather has been until re- 
cently, unfavorable for spring sowing, but farmers 
have been busy the last two weeks, and will get in the 
usual amount. 

In Shelby county, early sown winter wheat and rye 
are looking finely and promise a good crop, while the 
late sown is nearly all killed by the frost. 

The wheat crop in Perry county is very promising 
at this time, and it is believed that a very large crop 
will be raised the present year. 

Notwithstanding the hard winter on fall wheat, 
Mercer county is said to have a fair prospect for a 
heavy crop thisyear. There has been a large amount 
of both fall and spring wheat sown, 

Wheat in Lafayette county is turning out far better 
than was contemplated, and, if nothing happens the 
crop between now and harvest, a fair crop will becut, 
as more land has been planted than on any previous 
occasion. 

Wheat in Chariton county, especially the drilled, 
is looking first-rate. A larger area was sown last fall 
than ever before, and had the season been as propitious 
as a year ago, the yield would be immense. 

Wheat in Caldwell county is reported coming out 
much better than had been expected; an average crop 
of winter and a full crop of spring wheat is expected! 


oe 


Crops, Fruit, &c. 

We have taken pains to inquire of farmers from 
different sections of the country in regard to the pros- 
pect for wheat, fruit, &c., and find that the wheat 
prospect indicates an abundant harvest. The fruit 
prospect is excellent in contrast with the poor expec- 
tation which the strange whims of the weather induced 
It was supposed that hardly a peach germ would es- 
cape the genial and killing changes of March, and 
even of April, to say nothing of the strange vicissi- 
tudes ofthe winter. This delicate and delicious favor- 
ite of our clime has so far passed unscathed through 
the rigors of the season, The crop of apples and 
every other kind ef fruit will undoubtedly be very 
large if we have no more freezes. 

Our county is fast becoming one large orchard.— 
Every one owning an acre of ground is putting out 
fruit trees upon it. ‘Already there are thousands of 
bushels of apples and pears yearly shipped from this 
county, and we will venture the assertion, that there 
are now thousands of fruit trees where there were only 
hundreds five years ago. Even our town is at the 
present a blooming orchard, which adds greatly to the 
ornamental as well as the useful worth of the place. 








the magazine. 





This is as it should be.—[Holt County Sentinel. 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orrics oF THE RURAL WorRLD AND VALLEY FARMER? 
St. Louis, May 17, 1869. 

The week past since our last market report was 
written, has been pleasant but cool, and is so far very 
favorable to all small grain. Very little grain is 
moved by farmers at this time of the year, because 
they are all very busy in active farm labor to put in 
and cultivate the great staple crop ef America—corn. 
In our city and along the levee, evidences of thrift 
and increasing business are apparent to all who will 
take notice. In addition to this, we ought not to omit 
to notice the active measures which are being agitated 
now to induce shippers to send their grain by St. Louis 
to the East and to Europe. Chicago is being very 
much exercised at the efforts of-St. Louis merchants, 
and tries in every way to belittle the effort, but the 
very fact of Chicago papers devoting so much valuable 
space (?) in their papers, and so much time (which is 
money !) to convince their readers that St. Louis mer- 
chants are altogether incompetent both as to brains 
and financial ability, to secure this trade or any con- 
siderable share of the same, are evidences “strong as 
Holy Writ” —-that she is afraid to lose it, and well she 
may be. What she will say, when she hears of the 
move to establish Union Stock Yards in St. Louis, is 
hard to divine. But the ball has been set in motion 
regardless of Chicago or her Press; meetings are held, 
and committees have ‘been appointed to confer with 
the several railroad officials, as to the feasibility of the 
measure and the prominent impediments (if any) in 
the way, so that fair water may be had for sailing right 
along after the craft is once afloat. 

From the remarks to which we listened at the meet- 
ing on Saturday night last, we conclude that all the 
railroad companies have each a “White Line,” or con- 
tracts to deliver stock at certain points for so long a 
term. Those men having such contracts will be de- 
sirous to make all the money they can out of the same 
before they will relinquish them, no matter whether 
St. Leuis has Union Stock Yardsor not. Could these 
men be so patriotic as to be satisfied with a reasonable 
bonus for their contracts, it will not be long before St. 
Louis will also have Union Stock Yards. Since their 
establishment in Chicago, the stock trade of that city 
has tripled; it will do the same for St. Louis. Butif 
St. Louis is determined to let all the trade go by and 
around her, all she has to do is to fold herhands now, 
and she will assuredly ever after be unable to rally or 
induce any considerable portion of the trade of the 
West to seek her marts. This matter does not affect 
her stock dealers only, but all her merchants, for in 
the which market a man sells his surplus, there will 
he also buy his supplies. We quote: 

Tosacco—Receipts comparatively light, anda steady 
shipping and manufacturing demand, under which 
prices have advanced and are firm. Inferior gr. and 
fr. lugs, new, $4 50@5; sound planters’ lugs, $5@6 
50; common leaf, $6 50@8 50; medium leaf, $8 75@ 
10 50; medium bright leaf, old, $15@25; black wrap- 
pers, $10@16. 

Heup—Market dull and inactive; low grades un- 
salable; hackled tow in demand, $115@116 for good; 
single dressed hemp, $230; double dressed, $240@245 

er ton. 
Firovur—Spring XXX, $5 50@6; fall XX, $5 70@ 
6 60; XXX, $6 75@7 75; family, $8@8 75 ® bbl. 

Corn Meat—City kiln-dried, $3 20@3 25. 

Rre Firour—None offered. 

Wueat—Spring, choice to fancy, $1 10@1 13; fall, 
low grade, $1 30; medium, $1 40@1 45; strictly prime, 
$1 s0@l 55; choice, $1 70; plump, bright, Mo. berry 
occasionally bringing $2. 

Conn—Mixed, 65c; yellow, 66@67c; white, 68@70c. 

Oats—Range of market according to color and 
quality, 62@ 65c. 

Rre—Choice white, $1 25; common to good, $1 18 
@1 20. 

Bartey—Brewers are considered out of the market; 
on © Iowa, $1 70@1 75; Minnesota, $1 90 

1 


Haxy—Prime to choice, firm, $24@26 # ton. 

Sorenum—Nowinally, 55@60c per gallon. 

Wooi—tThe season is so cool and backward that but 
little of this year’s clip is yet in market. 

Driep Fruit—Scarce, and but little offering. Dried 
apples retail at 6 Ibsfor$1 Peaches—common, 15@ 
160 ) Ag pared, 25c; blackberries, 30c; cherries pit- 
ted, 50c. 


Burrer—Fine, new rolls, 374@40c; common, 20@ 
th 


8 b. 
Eaas—Slight advance in price; fresh bring 16c ® 
dozen. 
Szxeps—aAt last quotations, with a very dull market. 
. oe plenty and dull; choice navy at $3 
5@4. 
Potators—Market flooded and prices lower; 60@ 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Keeping House and House-Keeping. 
Almost any woman can keep house well! 
There is “Old Molly,” who says she has not 
been to the nearest neighbor’s since she took 
the “rhumatiz,” five years ago: she can keep 
house admirably. She is a veritable fixture to 
the chimney corner, where she keeps the fire 
from going out, and the dogs from coming in. 
Multitudes of women keep house well, who 
are far from being house-keepers in the true 
sense: It is not every one who gets her meals 
three times a day, washing the dishes as many 
times; who wakes the beds before they are oc- 
cupied at night; sweeping her house occasion- 
ally and dusting it semi occasionally, and hay- 
ing what she calls a cleaning up about once a 
quarter :—it is not all who do this, that under- 
stand the art of house-keeping. 

By the way, Mr. Tiffany, this house-keeping 
isa great art. Like every other business, the 
ways and means of accomplishing it are suscep- 
tible of being improved on. If the farmer may 
improve himself by agricultural books and pa- 
pers, which give him the benefit of the theory 
and experience of others—quite as much may 
the house-keeper be improved by similar aid, 
brought to bear upon her vocatiou. Is not this 
a want which many a house-keeper feels? Shut 
up as most of them are in their own homes, 
with little or no opportunity to go abroad where 
they could gain new ideas upon this subject— 
how many would be vastly benefitted by such 
help as the farmer has, which comes to him 
every week in the form of the Rural World! 
When I have been looking over its interesting 
pages (as I have eagerly done during the few 
weeks I have been blessed with it), I have 
thought it lacked one thing — and that a col- 
umn devoted to the house-keeping interests of 
the farmers’ wives and daughters. Wherever 
it goes there is a house, a home, which some- 
body has the care of. We doubt not some of 
these are thorough, experienced house-keepers, 
perhaps mode/ housekeepers. If so, they ought 
to give the rest of us the benefit of their knowl- 
edge and experience. We all like sympathy 
more or less. We are sometimes apt to think 
that our trials and perplexities are peculiar; 
that our own situation is an isolated case—but, 
when we are reminded that other house-keepers 
are baking and brewing, scrubbing and sewing; 
that other mothers are bringing up children, 
with whom they must bear and forbear much ; 
that other wives have to repair and re-model, 
plan and contrive, in order to meet the various 
wants of the family and lighten the burden from 
their husbands’ shoulders — then, we take new 





75¢ for good, northern peachblows. 





can; and somehow we feel a magical inspiration 
which leads us on to renew the great battle of 
life, if not manfully, why, womanfully, and so we 
jog along. Jt isnot to be denied that the house. 
keeper’s vocation, condition and situation, is, in 
many respects, atrying one. There isa monot: 
onous routine to be gone through with every day, 
which is scarcely found in any other business, 
and which, to a lazy woman or an over-ambi- 
tious woman, is sometimes distressing. 

The farmer prepares his ground for wheat 
and sows it; then he takes a long rest from it, 
while it gradually sprouts and grows, joints and 
ripens ; then he gets a machine and reaps it; 
binds and stacks it. A machine threshes it, 
He takes it to the mill ; another machine grinds 
it, whereupon it is turned over to the wife’s 
hands. Let the celebrated mathematician of 
Missouri compute, if he can, how many hours’ 
manipulation will be required to bring this flour, 
properly prepared, upon the table, the 1,095 
times it will be called for the following year. 
It issaid he can perform any arithmetical prob- 
lem put to him, but I think he will fail on this, 
not having any adequate idea of the kneadings, 
rollings, stirrings, beatings, turnings and watch- 
ings, demanded to manufacture all this into 
light bread, biscuit, pies, cakes and puddings. 
Why, it is enough to make one’s head swim, 
and back ache to think of it! So with the po- 
tatoes which he planted, plowed, dug, picked 
up, put in the cellar, and was done with. She 
isto bring them from the callar, wash, pare and 
prepare them, 365 times before she is done with 
them. No wonder she exclaims, as she looks 
at the formidable pile, “What a heap of work !” 
There is more truth than poetry in the old 


couplet, 
“Man’s work is from sun to sun; 


Woman’s work is never done.” 
But, this is one of those truths which will not 
bear to be often repeated, lest it lead to complain- 
ing and grumbling. We heartily deprecate the 
spirit of a fretting, grumbling house-keeper, and 
do not believe scolding to be a necessary part 
of house-keeping, notwithstanding the petty 
annoyances, vexatious trials and disagreeable 
repetitions, that enter into the minutiz of house- 
work. We believe the true, wide-awake house- 
keeper, who understands her business, knows 
how to surmount these obstacles, and triumph 
over them. 
Ladies of the Rural World, show how it is 
done! Wake up the inefficient woman who is 
keeping house, and show her the sunny side of 
the picture; inspire her with a love of this in- 
teresting art, till she bring forth her buried 
talents and becomes a cheerful, earnest, live 
house-keeper ! Carrie Martin. 
a+. > @ eS 


F.iowers.—It is reported from the Michigan 
State Lunatic Asylum that some of the severest 
cases of insanity in men brought to the institu- 
tion 1n irons, and manifesting the most violent 
symptoms, have been suddenly calmed down to 
a condition bordering on sanity, by the presen- 
tation of a bouquet gathered from the green- 
house. 


me -— 
“It isa shame, husband, that I have to sit 
here mending your old clothes.” ‘Don’t say 4 
word about it, wife; the least said the soonest 





courage and think, what others can do, we surely 






mended.”’ 





. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
A WAIL FROM KANSAS. 
Bia Knire Lover, Shawnee Reservation. 
jlas, alas! Concord, the departing wise man 
igh brayed, and thereby decreed that woman’s 
ye is forever undone! Woe be unto thee 
yr, woman, and to thy friends and co-laborers! 
jis fnished! One greater than all, bath 
B wied thy death knell, whose musical rever- 
Bigtions have not yet died away. Therefore, 
Bived sisters, array thyselves in vesture of 
ger hue, and hie thee quickly under the wings 
(thy “natural protectors!” No more hopes 
(‘otiss” (afflicting thought!) We are all too 
wlyscared by the awful noise Concord’s been 
uking; 80, a8 he, no doubt, cunningly predict- 
jvell just drop everything and run, leaving 
# “conquering hero” in possession of the field; 
nich means all the hair-pins, moss, &c., he 
wm find. Dr. Mary Walker, take quickly off 
joe semblance of pantaloons, or a worse fate 
nits thee, than the musical echoes of Con- 
g’s voice. For, hath not all such as thou 
yropriated unto thyselves the emblems de- 
wing a peculiar sex, typical of a higher and 
ubler order of beings; a sort of patent of no- 
ility—emblematical, wherever seen, of all that 
sure, noble and exalted, in this world? Then, 
ist dost such as thou with them—the emblems, 
Birtrousers? Again I say, alas! that our ad- 
ting friend did bray so loud! Could some 
houghtful sister only have been there, and 
tea the brother did open his mouth, have 
werted such an untimely catastrophe by the 
porary application of a plaster—what bless- 
igs to man might have followed, I leave it to 
ite, O woman, to judge! We would, now, in- 
iad of hiding our undiminished heads, be 
‘ding on to victory (which means the “‘offiss”’); 
ach Amazon arrayed in that garment so dear 
»Concord’s heart, seated, each, in her tri- 
wphal chariot, pennons and banners a-flying ; 
ad, in the rear, in trailing robes and clanking 
# ‘\sine—what seest thou there, O Concord! that 
wills thy soul with dismay, and causes thee 
snd up such a pitiful howl? Thou art the 
un! Ithink I see thee, thou wilted emblem 
ithe vanquished ‘‘ white male!” I think I 
w thee, thou trophy of a “few females of Am- 
wonian propensities ;” thou man, the self-ap- 
inted “ protector” of woman; the essence of 
ie apiritual, the refined—the God-given type 
ii the immortal, the soul! Well mayest thou 
‘ug thy head in self-abasement, who hath, 
trsix thousand years, forged those chains tighter 
ud tighter on the delicate limbs of the mothers 
ithe race. Much she oweth unto thee, O man! 
te crambs from her master’s table! Alack-a- 
iy! Just as the well earned prize was won, 
most within our reach; the dearly longed for 
wal of a bitterly contested race—that thou, O 
Uet immaculate Concord !—thou new light of 
lle nineteenth century—had but to turn thy 
‘lugent beams upon us, and lo! we did pass 
0 utter darkness. Be thou jubilant, thou 
eto! As for woman, ever since, she has been 
“journing away down in the valleys of Des- 
Wndency and Humiliation, awaiting Wisdom’s 
ital bray ; and, when at last she doth hear the 
Ulodious accents, then will she come forth 








































and fly tosome chivalrous “protector” for refuge. 
Thy foes are vanquished; be of good cheer, 
thou timid soul! Thy dreaded enemies, with 
universal accord, confess toa certain unmistake- 
able feeling of flatness and general wiltedness ; 
it is not likely that new life could be instilled 
into them, short of a shock from one of heaven’s 
own electric batteries; unless the tender, the 
charitable Concord, could be induced to act as 
one. Passing strange, that such a little atom 
of humanity could kick upsucha big dust! It 
must all be attributed, however, to the noise. 
Who would have thought it? Where has that 
brilliant genius been hidden all this time? 
“Does his mother know he is out ?” 
be one of Train’s holy trinity at Washington — 
the congressional part. Isn’t it Solomon who 
says, ‘The mule is revealed by the length of 
his ears?”? Probably the other Solomon is the 
author of that interesting and truthful adage— 
our Solomon you know: at all events I think I 
can detect some ears. Why, our bluffs on the 
Kaw and the prairies beyond, are all ablaze 
with the brilliant coruscations of our knight’s 
wit and wisdom. “Girls astride on horse-back,” 
indeed! because their mothers want to vote and 
help to make the laws, that they may better 
protect their darlings fiom their ‘“ protectors” 
(who are generally too busy looking out for 
themselves); the wise women knowing too well, 
from sad experience, the protected condition of 
their dear ones. Natural consequence, isn’t it ; 
most logical, Concord—riding astride on horse- 
back? Why did not our logician reason in this 
way: When woman votes, she must share the 
spoils. Yes, that she wil/—it is about time now! 
Supposing the girls and women were all to “ride 
astride on horse-back ;” what then, O knight 
of the woe-begone countenance! Thou canst 
crawl into a hole, and let the moss grow on thy 
back. Thou wilt not be missed ; fear not! 

Let us see what our Solomon says about 
forcing woman to vote. Who is going to force 
her? Was the peerless Concord forced to vote? 
Most convincing and chivalrous “ protector ! ” 
when woman has that God-given right restored 
to her, and chooses not to exercise it, why need 
it cause such a turmoil in thy breast? Truly, 
a tempest ina thimble! Does our most amus- 
ing and eccentric Sancho Panza really believe 
that the “majority of the mothers, wives and 
daughters,” will have to be litterally driven to 
the polls at the point of the bayonet or broom- 
stick, by a “‘few females of Amazonian propen- 
sities?” If so, I should pity the minority.— 
Knoweth he not that that same majority are 
still paralyzed by the stupor produced by cen- 
turies of degradation and oppression ; longing 
to shake off their miserable fear of man—that 
cowardice which only the oppressed can know 
—and, arising, come forth in all their majesty 
and strength at the first cry of freedom: not 
with “bold and brazen mien”— but stern, in- 
vinzible; clothed with Truth and Justice; ter- 
rible to evil doers as ‘‘an army with banners.” 
Then, most valiant knight, I admonish thee to 
flee quickly behind the sheltering skir—panta- 
loons of some “female” warrior; for that which 
so terrifies thee is nearat hand. Lo! it is upon 
thee! They come! They come! Kickapoo. 





He must} P 


Punishment for Cruelty to Animals. 

Senator Dore, of Cook county, introduced an 
important bill into the Illinois Legislature a 
short time since, to punish cruelty to animals, 
bull baiting, dog and cock fighting, etc. It was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture, re- 

rted back some days since, and passed the 

enate under a suspension of the rules. 

Section 1 provides that whoever shall over- 

work, over-drive, torture or abuse in any manner 
any horse or other animal, or cause the same to 
be done, or whoever, owner or otherwise, having 
the care or custody of such animals shall neglect 
to provide the same with proper food, drink or 
shelter— shall, for each offense, be punished by 
@ fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more 
than one hundred dollars, to be recovered on com- 
laint before any Justice of the Peace, or by 
indictment in the county where the offense was 
committed. 
Sections 2, 3 and 4, provide specifically for 
preventing cruelty to horses and other animals 
in certain cases and various modes, the fine or 
penalty being the same as in Section 1. 

Section 5, that railroads transporting cattle 

or any other animals shall not confine them in 
cars for a longer period than twenty-eight con- 
secutive hours, unless from storm or accidental 
causes, without unloading them for rest, water 
and feeding, for five consecutive hours ; and in 
Section 6 it is provided that if the owner or per- 
son having the care of such-stock, refuses or 
neglects to pay for such care and feeding, the 
sallvend shall charge the expense to the owner 
or consignee and the charge shall be a lien upon 
the animals, The penalty for violating these 
provisions is $100, to be recovered in the name 
ot the people of the State of Illinois. 
Section 8 makes it the duty of Sheriffs, and 
their deputies, Police Commissioners, Police 
Officers, Constables, &c., to prosecute all viola- 
tions of this Act which shall come to their 
knowledge, under a fine of $100 and discharge 
from office for neglecting to do so. 

Sections 9, 10, and 11 relate to the impound- 
ing of animals and their proper care, and the 
abandonment of maimed, sick or infirm animals; 
the penalty for neglect in all such cases being 
the same as in the first section. 

Section 12 provides a fine of $50 against every 
person who shall keep, use, or be in any way 
connected with or interested in any animal, or 
place, intended for fighting; the object being to 
prevent bull-baiting, dog-fighting, cock-fighting, 
etc. Thesame fine is provided ee any, and 
all persons attending any such place or fight. 

The objects sought to be attained by the pas- 
sage of such a law are most salutary, and we 
trust the bill will pass the House, receive the 
sanction of Governor Palmer and become a law ; 
and that other States in which similar enact- 
ments are not already in force, will place such 
a law upon their statute books. 


Remarxks—We are very glad this subject is 
receiving legislative attention im Illinois, and 
we hope Missouri will also move; it certainly 
is forcing itself upon public attention on every 
street, at every crossing, and at every landing. 

We are pained every day by witnessing cruel 
beatings to horses and mules, and especially to 
droves, by men, who do not seem to be owners. 
If owners, they certainly are not studious about 
their own interests, even as far as dollars and 


cents are concerned. We hope that none of the 
readers of the Rural World are so derelict to 
humanity and common sense, as to be guilty of 
abusing a dumb animal, which can not speak, 
and only resent brute force by brute force. 
Warries.—One-half pound of butter; one quart of 
milk; four eggs; three teaspoonfuls of cream of tar- 
tar; mix in the milk one-half a teaspoonful of soda, 
which you soak in a little water; put in when you put 
in the whites of eggs; flour to make a batter—not too 








thick. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE GREAT PLAINS. 
BY DR. GEO. VASEY. 

The extraordinary rapidity with which our 
country has been developed and settled, and 
the energy and expansiveness of our people, 
lead us to look with interest upon the vast 
possessions embraced in our territory which 
are yet inviting the modifying influences of 
human industry. At present the line of civili- 
zation has overstepped the Missouri; the iron 
horse has almost crossed the continent; and 
the eyes of the public are anxiously scanning 
those portions of our domain which are next 
in the way of the march of empire. 

The inquiry of first importance in this regard 
is: What can be expected in an Agricultural 
point of view of the Great American Plains? 
These plains stretch over some eight degrees of 
latitude and nearly as many of longitude. From 
the base of the Rocky Mountains Eastward, for 
five hundred miles, extends the broad, treeless 
expanse, which has been called the American 
Desert. In what respect may this term be ap- 
plied to this region? Certainly not for its 
sterility; for countless millions of buffalo have 
for ages found sustenance there. Numerous 
Indian tribes have also roamed over these un- 
limited fields, finding abundance of game and 
other means of subsistence. The soil of these 
plains is of various kinds; sometimes being 
very sandy; sometimes with a predominance 
of clay and loam. The valleys in the Eastern 
part of the territory produce a luxuriant vege- 
tation, while, as we advance Westward and 
increase in altitude, the amount of annual 
moisture or rainfall decreases, and the surface 
crop becomes lighter until we approach the 
mountain base. 

The great obstacles to the settlement of this 
region are: the absence of wood for fuel, and. 
the dryness of the climate from the smal 
amount of rainfall. The first of these obstacles 
may yet be remedied by the development of 
coal beds, which are known to exist abundantly 
among the foot-hills at the base of the moun- 
tains. The other difficulty cannot so easily be 
relieved. In the valleys of the small streams, 
as they emerge from the mountains, irrigation 
has been practiced to a considerable extent, and 
with the most favorable results. But this sys- 
tem cannot be applied on a large scale without 
great cost, and it is hardly probable that it 
will be provided at the private cost of farmers. 

If some means could be adopted to irrigate 
small portions of land at suitable distances, 
and groves of trees could be planted in such 
situations, the effect would be to furnish nuclei, 
or centres, for settlement ; and in the course of 
time, the presence of numerous bodies of tim- 
ber would produce an effect upon the climate 


by increasing the amount of moisture in the 
air and relieving the aridity of the climate.— 
This object can probably be attained by the 
sinking of Artesian wells; and the day is not 
very distant when the Government will direct 
its efforts to the improvement of this great 
country; and, as the result of well-directed 
efforts, the desert will blossom as the rose and 
a population of millions will be sustained 
where, until recently, the red man and the 
buffalo held undisputed sway. 


Beer Essence.—In low fevers and other forts 
of exhausted vitality, there is no article ot food 
which can replace bees essence; and every 
housewife should know how to make it properly. 
To do so, take a pound of juicy beef (the neck 
is perhaps the best),cut it very fine, rejecting all 
fat and ‘‘gristle,” and put it into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, such as a pickle bottle. Then put the 
bottle tightly corked into a kettle of cold water; 
set it over the fire, and boil an hour. When 
well boiled, uncork the bottle, pour its contents 
into a strainer and drain out the liquid. 

A pinch of salt may be added if required to 
render it palatable. No water should be added 
to the meat or essence. Even a teaspoonful of 
this preparation contains a great deal of nourish- 
ment, and is borne by almost all stomache.— 
Life can be sustained by its use a long time. 


~~ ve 
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Exvper O1ntMENT.—A writer in the Country 
Gentlemansays: ‘I havea recipe, used by my 
mother, for making the ointment of elder flowers, 
instead of the bark, which might possibly be 
more acceptable to some. Take a double hand- 
ful of dried elder flowers separated from the 
stems, and boil them in one quart of water, 
until it is reduced tohalf a pint; then strain it, 
and add tothis strong elder tea, two large spoon- 
fuls of melted lard (fresh), two large spoonfuls 
of melted mutton tallow, and simmer it until 
the water is all evaporated. This makes an ex- 
cellent healing ointment.” Another correspon- 
dent gives this recipe for making an ointment 
from the bark of elder: ‘* Take the inside bark 
of sweet elder, boil to a strong infusion ; strain 
it; then add equal parts of bees-wax and mutton 
tallow (say, to one-half pint of the liquid, a 
piece of mutton tallow and bees-wax, each the 
size of a hen’s egg); simmer until the water is 
out. Ifa softer ointment is desired, use fresh 
butter instead of mutton tallow. Here you 
have a recipe for an ointment which is invalua- 
ble as a healing remedy for erysipelas, sores, 
cuts, chilblains and sores of all kinds, and es- 
pecially excellent for burns.” 


Remepy ror Snake Bites.—In the last vol- 
ume of Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria, 
published at Melbourne, there was an account 
of Dr. Halford’s interesting researches into the 
nature of the change produced in the blood by 
the poison of snake bites. The doctor worked 
with the microscope, satisfied himself that there 
was a change, and described it, and has since 
had an opportunity of testing his theory and his 
antidote. A man working ona railway was 
bitten by a snake: ere long, drowsiness came 
on; medical assistance was obtained, but, by 
the time it arrived, the man was comatose, and 
his lower extremities were paralyzed. Dr Hal- 
ford was then summoned by telegraph ; he made 
an incision in a vein, inserted the point of a 
syringe, injected ammonia diluted with water; 
and the effect produced is described as “‘marvel- 
ous and immediate.” The man became con- 
scious; steadily recovered, and became quite 
well. Henceforth, let all people who live in 
districts infested by poisonous snakes, remember 
that ammonia injected into a vein is the remedy 
for a bite. 








Sifted dry earth has been recognized as a 
powerful deodorizer and disinfectant df human 
feeces, and is successfully used in the new earth 
closets. Dr, Hewson, of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital (in Philadelphia) has found that dry earth 
is also a healer and disinfectant of offensive, ex- 
uding wounds and ulcers. He tried it in the 
case of a man suffering from a severe compound 
fracture of the lower leg. The wound was very 
offensive, and exuded a pint in twenty-four hours, 
but within a few days after the application of 
the earth dressing, the offensiveness was re- 
moved, the suppuration greatly reduced, the 
edges of the wound lost their inflamed character, 
and the intense pain entirely relieved. Several 
other applications in cases of severe wounds and 








burns have produced similar results. The jj 
fable of Antzeus, seems likely to receive g ner 
interpretation from this discovery. 


ey Se ans 
BURNED ONIONS. 

The French make a great improvement jy 
the onion, by torrefying and flattening it sy 
to resemble in shape, and to pack like the fig, 
Burned onions are now in general use all oye 
Europe, and no gravy or soup is complete with. 
out the peculiar flavor and coioring they in. 
part. The peculiar pungency which the najp. 
ral onion has, leaving a long-sustained unplem, 
antness on the taste, is entirely removed, anj 
certain new combinations are effected by the 
chemistry of the oven, which commend itiy 
this shape to every taste, while the natural fy. 
vor is well preserved, in a subdued condition, 





Names or DistinGuisHED AGRICULTURIst.— 
Among the Romans agriculture was held inthe 
greatest esteem. Cato in the second, and Varm 
in the first century, previous to the Christign 
Era; Vorgel, at the time of the birth of ow 
Saviour; Pliny, Columella, and Palladius, have 
all extolled its excellencies. Several of the 
noblest families of Rome derived their patron. 
ymics from some vegetable which they wer 
famous for raising such as the Fabii pea, Lentuli, 
Cicerones, &c. These were the days of Roman 
agricultural glory. Cato says, that when they 
praised a good man, they called him an agricul. 
turist and a husbandman, and it was deenieda 
great honor to be thusspoken of. Cincinnatus, 
who flourished 460 years before Christ, was the 
plowman of his own four acres ; and when the 
Sammite Ambassadors visited Curtius Dentatus 
they found him at work with his vegetables.— 
Cato says: ‘Study to havea large dung-hill;” 
and to this, I would add, treat your dumb |e 
borers as inferior brothers deprived of speech. 

Henry Bere. 


FARM FOR SALE! 
Containing Forty Acres. 


This Farm is situated on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 rooms, a stable, two com 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also, a good 
wagon shed, cow house, chicken house, &c. Onthe 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abunt- 
ance of water forcattle,&c. For further particulars, 

Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine Station, 
I. M. R. R, Mo. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


$2 per 1000—large orders less. N. CAMERON, 
[may22-3t] Lawrence, Kansas. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


A large stock of plants. Orders filled as received. 
Sent only by Express. At least half the amoust 
must accompany the order—balance, C. 0. D. 

Price, $3 per 1000; 10,000 for $25; 100,000. for 

















$200. Persons wanting large lots, NEED NOT ORDES 
ALL AT ONE TIME. Address, J. F. BARNETT, 
may22-4t Louisiana, Mo. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 
Early Yellow and Late Red 
NANSEMOND. 


e@~- FRESH PLANTS RECEIVED DAILY. ®& 
Orders solicited by 


Puant Bros., Pratt & Co, 
may22-4t ST, LOUIS, MO. H 


Hedge Plants Grown in Missout 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 
I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station 2 
North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.0 
per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed é: 
rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Me. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 





That the American Watch is superior in accuracy 
ys time-keeper, and in substantial value, to its im- 
parted rivals, is now generally conceded by the intelli- 
sat. Itis so made as to render imperfection a physical 
spusibility. 

fhe question nowis: “ Which is the Best Ameri- 
w Watch?” Then follows: “ Which thoroughly 


wo watch is really the cheapest?” We answer: 


The Waltham Watches have stood the test of time— 
Tiltham is the original seat of American watch-mak- 
yy. The idea of making our own watches—and mak- 
sgeach piece of machinery specially adapted thereto, 
gthat a piece lost or broken may surely be replaced 
yasimilar piece from any other watch of its class, 
eme ordered from the manufactory on purpose— 
vginated here; and here it has been carried to per- 
fetion. 
pwements in machinery, processes, and workman- 


Every year since the start has witnessed im- 


ti, until watehes are now made at Waltham as 
tuply and as excellently as anywhere on earth, as 
is vast and ever-widening demand for them abun- 


lutly proves. 


the success of the American Watch has incited 
weal attempts at rivalry, which we are nowise in- 
tnd to disparage. All of these are hopeful, and 
tildoubtless improve with experience and the lapse 
‘time. But buyers must feel greater confidence in 
it time-keeping of a watch from thig pioneer con- 
em, than in one manufactured by any of its young 
inl, If any donot, we urge them to inquire of their 
fads who have bought and carried the American 
Tich, Every purchaser may have a guarantee, if 


‘vill, that his watch shall give entire satisfaction. 


constant and signal have been the improvements 

imachinery at the Waltham manufactory, that the 
bmpany have not only been enabled to make better 
ui better Watches, but they now sell them for fewer 
tllars in greenbacks than they cost in gold before the 
mw. But they wish no one to buy their Watches 
wause of their cheapness. They commend them as 
ktter time keepers than any other which are or can 
‘wld at prices so moderate. They ask purchasers 
uito be persuaded by importunate dealers, who may 
h governed by considerations of profit, into buying 
Niches of doubtful accuracy, when, by wuying a 
Tiltham, they may be sure of getting a first-rate 
ite-keeper at a moderate price. 


Avillustrated description of the different styles of 
Niches now manufactured by the Company, sent to 


*y address on application. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


My22-3m 182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PRECRBCERE EES E SE 


gE Workine CxiAss: I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening, is ‘easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as 
much as men. Great inducements are offered those 
who will devote their whole time to the business; 
and, that every person who sees this notice, may send 
me their address and test the business fur themselves, 
I make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particu- 























lars, directions, &c., sent free. Sample sent by mail 
PURE Bred CHESTER WHITE PIGS 
particulars, address J. W. & M. IRWIN, Pennington- 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty- 
A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and information free. 
Agents, to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 
MACHINE in the market sold forless than $40. All 
ticulars free. Address, W. A. HENDERSON & CO. 
Winvow Waser and Garpen Enerne for 
Indispensable to Every Household, Per- 
ted circulars FREE! Address, Apex 8. M. Co., 208 
For particulars send two 3-cent 
No More Trouble from Rooting. Rings, Pins, 
ing in Food. 
Ohio, in 1864,) to the Public—yet it has enjoyed a 
contrivances and inventions now before the public. 
supersedes the use of rings, the jack knife and every 
hogs. It is invaluable—and I would not be without 
John McFarland, of Illinois, says, in the Western 
fails to cut through. I would advise all farmers to 
1867, says: “I have used the Buckeye Hog Tamer 
small pigs; I could not keep them off the corn field; 
through the corn field, but rooted no more. It re- 
knives. Another great advantage in this Hog Tam- 
to cut through.” 
kept quiet—and they will be in better condition in 
directions for use, on receipt of retail price, $2.50 


for 10 cts. Address, E. C. Aten, Augusta, Me. 
PERSONS wishing to improve their Stock, should 
ville, Chester County, Penn. 
three years’ experience in obtaining AMERICAN 
Address as above. 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on 
others are infringements, and the seller and user are 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Send stamp for circulars to 
fectly wonderful! Everybody buys at first 
Broadway, N. Y. 
stampsto Aveuste Dupin, Box 1027, Cincinnati, 0. 0. 
and other Jemelry Superseded. A Perfect Im- 
No efforts have been made to introduce the “Buck- 
very large sale, and is pronounced “a perfect instru- 
David Magee, the celebrated hog stock raiser of 
other invention I have seen to prevent hogs from 
it for many times its price. It is a perfect instra- 
Rural, “I regard the Buckeye as a perfect instrument 
get it.” 
for nearly three years, on hogs and pigs of all sizes. 
they rooted up my corn by the row. I applied to 
quires but little skill to use it, and but little power on 
er is the slot through which the knife passes after 
Cut your pigs’ nosesin the fall, and you.will win- 
the spring. 
each. Address, ISAAC C. MYERS, Rural World 





NOW IS THE TIME 2? SUBSCRIBE 


NEW YORK WERKLY, 


THE PEOPLE’S FAVOKITE JOURNAL. 


The MOST INTERESTING | STORIES 


Are always to be 
NEW YORK * EKLY. 
FOUR GREAT STORIES 


At present resent thers. are 
Running through its columns; and at least 
One Story is begun Every Month. 
New subscribers are thus sure of having the com- 
mencement ofa new continued story, no matter when 
they subscribe for the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY con- 
tains several Beautiful TIllustrations,. Double the 
Amount of Reading Matter of any Paper of its class, 
and the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, etc., are by 
the ablest writers of America and Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


does not confine its usefulness to amusement, but pub- 
lishes a great quantity of really Instructive Matter in 
the most condensed form. The 


N. Y. Weekly Departments 


have attained a high reputation for their brevity, ex- 
cellence, and correctness. 

The Preasant PARAGRAPHS are made up of the 
concentrated wit and humor of many minds. 

The Know.epe@e Box is confined to useful. inform- 
ation on all manner of subjects. 

The News Items give in the fewest words the most 
notable doings all over the world. 

The Gossip with CoRRESPONDENTS contains an- 


*| swers to inquiries upon all imaginable subjects. 


AN UNRIVALLED Literary PAPER 


18 THE 


NEW YORK 
Each issue contains from EIGHT to TEN STORIES 
and SKETCHES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in 
ADDITION to the FOUR SERIAL: STORIES and 
the VARIED DEPARTMENTS. 
The Terms to Subscribers: 
ONE YEAR—single COpyy - Three Dollars, 
Four copies (92. 50 each), Ten Dollars. 
¢ Eight copies, Twenty Dollars. 
Those sending $20 for a Club of Hight, all sent at 
one time, will be entitled to a copy rrez. Getters-up 
of Clubs can afterwards add single copies at $2:50 
each. STREET & SMITH; Proprietors, 
may22-3m No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 


BUILDERS send for Catalogue of all new Architect- 
ural Books andJournals. Address, A. J. BickNELL 
& Co., Publishers, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Til. 


MYSTER Y—Spirit Photogra — sent for 
i ‘iberty st. N.Y. st. . 








25 cts. Address Spirit PicturRE Co. 34 


$5 GREENBACK 


Of Full Value Sent Free to Any Book Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MATTHEW HALE SMITH’S NEW BOOK, 


“SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 


In New work.” 
A Work replete with Anecdotes and Incidents of 
LIFE in the GREAT wESPOPORIS, 
Being a MIRROR of NEW YORK reflecti 
SECRETS OF THE GREAT' 
One Agent sold 80 in one day; another sold ana de- 
livered 227 in 15 days; another, 304 ineY@ays. No 
Book ever published that sells so rapidly. ~~ 
You wish to know how Fortunes are made 
and lost in a day; how Shrewd Men are ruin- 
ed in Wall Street; how “Countrymen” are 
swindled by Sharpers ; how Ministers and 
Merchants are Blackmailed; how Dance 
Halls and Concert Saloons are managed ; how Gam- 
bling Houses and Lotteries are conducted ; how 
Stock Companies originate and how the Bubbles 
burst, &c.—read this work. It tells you about the 
mysteries of New York, and contains spicy life 
sketches of its noted millionaires, merchants, &c. A 
large Octavo Volume, 720 pages, Finely Illustrated. 
The largest commission given. Our 32-page circu- 
lar anda $5 Greenback sent free on application. For 
full particulars and terms address the sole publishers, 








$3000$ SALARY. Address, U. S. Piano Co. N. Y. 
remember that we breed and ship: ur own pigs. For 
PATENTS — Munn & Co., Editors SCIENTIFIC 
AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. Opinions no charge. 
$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
both sides, and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE 
liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full par- 
FIRE Extinguisher, Plant Syringe, 
N. E. P. PUMP CO., Danvers, Mass. 
$ 
10 sight! Agents making fortunes! [llustra- 
SEL A'T ---More Valuable than Gold, 
THE BUCKEYE HOG TAMER. 
plement. Hogs do no Mischief. A Great Sav- 
eye Hog Tamer,” (invented by Samuel F. Hair, of 
ment” by all who have used it, superseding all other 
Butler Co., Ohio, says: “The Buckeye Hog Tamer 
rooting. I recommend it to every farmer who raises 
ment. I do not think it can be improved.” 
of its kind. The leverage is powerful, and never 
D. B. Curran, of Joliet, under date of August 21st, 
I used but one knife on all. This spring I had forty 
these the Hog Tamer. After this they would run 
account of the powerful leverage and lancet-shaped 
cutting through the rooter, and therefore cannot. fail 
ter them on one-fourth less feed, because they will be 
7a#-Sent by express (charges prepaid), with fall 
Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


.B. BURR & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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STRAWBERRY BOXES. 


We have on hand and for sale the patent TUCK 
or LOCK Quart Strawberry Box, with hollow bot- 
tom, put together without tacks; can be made by 
the pickers in the field as they walk. The best and 
cheapest box yet made. Also, crates holding 24 
quarts each. Those growing 


b] 
RASPBERRIES, 

AND BLACKBERRIES, 
Will find nothing equal to this box anywhere. NU 
ORDERS for LESS than 500 quart boxes or 25 
crates received. Prices of the material in St. Louis 

for boxes, one cent each—crates, 25 cents each. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, Fruit Commission House, 
612 North Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 





MENEELY’S BELLS. 


4?" 


hly (Established in 1826.) 
e, Bells for Churches, Academies, 
R) Factories, etc., of which more have 
been made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in 
the country combined. Materials 
used, PURE COPPER AND TIN. All 
Bells warranted. An Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free upon application 
to E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 
feb27-15t 


FARM FOR SALE. 

148 Acres, located one mile south of Bailey’s Station, 
35 miles from St. Louis, on the I. M.R. R. Has 60 
acres under improvement, including about 40 acres of 
bottom land. Oneacre in grape vines, and plenty of 
ridge land suitable for fruit. Well watered and fenced; 
has good log house, log barn, stables, &c. Will sell 
part or the whole. Price $4,750. Cannon & Brooks, 
Hanover, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


BANNER MILLS, 


1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue. 


PRICE LIST. 






¢ 








Banner Mills XX XX, per barrel, $ 9 50 
Freudenau’s XX XX, per barrel, 8 50 
Freudenau’s Extra, per barrel, 7 50. 
Banner Mills extra per barrel, 6 50 
Planters’ XX XX, per barrel, 5 50 
Rye flour per barrel, . . ° 8 00 
Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 00 
Cracked wheat per barrel, 9 00 
Graham flour per barrel, 9 50 
Pearl barley per pound, 123 
Hominy per barrel, ° ‘ 6 50 
Corn grits per barrel, ‘ 6 50 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, 3 25 
Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 fbs., 1 40 
Bran, for feed, per 100 fbs., ‘i 90 
Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 hhs., 2 i 1 25 
Wheat screenings, for feed, per100 ths, 1 00 


Sold and delivered in quantities to suit corsumers. 


WM. FREUDENAU. 


FARMS AND TOWN LOTS. 

Settlers Wanted. Great Inducements Offered. 
The “Louisiana and Missouri River R.R.,” having 
been permanently located to cross the “North Mis- 
souri R.R.” at the new town of “Benton City,” form- 
erly Jeffstown, 95 miles from St. Louis, we purpose 
to sell town lots, farming and fruit lands adjoining, 
for actual improvement, at very low prices. Address, 
. R. MASON, Benten City, Audrain Co., Mo. 

Or, MASON & GRANT, No. 324 North 3d Street, St. 
St. Louis, Mo. mar27-13t 


ANTED--AGENTS--$75 to 3200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sow a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 













can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart] - 


without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twiee that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB 
& CO., Prrrssure, Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Lovrs, 
Mo. CAUTION—Do not be imposed upon ty other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, un- 
der the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only 


genuine and really practical cheap machine manufac- 
mayl5-13t 


tured: 





PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pure 
Chester White Pigs, a number of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of Ist prize at thelate 
Chester Co. Ag’l Fair. Also the winner of the Ist prize 
in 3 different States during the past fall. Pigs ship- 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sows now 
ready to serve. Address, W. T. & M. PAINTER, 
Jan 23-5m] Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


Inuinors State Hospitat FoR THE INSANE, 
Jacksonville, April 8th, 1869. 
SWINE. 

In consequence of the entire inability of this Insti- 
tution to answer the orders received for the breed of 
swine known as the HOSPITAL BREED, a number 
of reliable agriculturists in Morgan County, IIl., have 
engaged to enter into the propagation of these swine, 
under pledges to preserve the breed scrupulously 
pure. The effect of this arrangement will be to wi- 
den the area of their production, and thus overcome 
the risk ofextinction to be feared while they are, as 
at present, confined, in their warranted purity to one 
locality. From and after this date, therefore, these 
swine will be known as the MORGAN COUNTY 
WHITES, and may be obtained of parties who will, 
in due time, make their possession known to the pub- 
lic through the usual advertising channels. 
apl7 AND. McFARLAND, M.D., Supt. 


CHAMPION WEEDER AND 
HORSE HOE CULTIVATOR. 


PATENTED Fes. 1868. 

This implement combines all the advantages of its 
predecessors. Patented and manufactured by aprac- 
tical machinist and farmer. Made of the very best 
material, under the supervision of the inventor, at 
the low price of $15 for No. 1, and $7 for No. 3. We 
confidently recommend it as an invaluable implement 
for the farm, vineyard, nursery, small fruit planta- 
tion and garden. It is so constructed that it runs 
steady, can be widened from ten inches to three feet, 
so as toclean out a row every furrow; can be regula- 
ted from one inch to any depth desired. Handles 
are arranged so as to be adjusted to the height of the 
driver. Any boy that can guide a horse, can do 
good work. These implements combine so many 
practical points, that nothing yet in the market can 
compete successfully with them. Made at the Saint 
Louis Agricultural Works of UDE & GRIMM; where 
are made all grades of IMPROVED STEEL PLOWS. 


ALSO, 
Atwood’s National Gang Plow, 
PATENTED 1865. . 
Pronounced by those using them as superior to all 
of this kind of implement yet out. 


GEO. M. WYETH, 

No. 1511 CARR STREET, 
Sole Agent for Manufacturers and Territorial Rights. 
For sale by the Principal Agricultural Implement 
Dealers. mayl 











EVERY FARMER, 
GARDENER and FRUIT GROWER is invited to 
send for “ BEST’S IMPROVED FRUIT TREE AND 
VINE INSECT DESTROYER AND INVIGORA- 
TOR,” Improved and Patented June 2d, 1868, after 
EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE with the old “ In- 
vigorator,” and i8 far superior to it. 

Having, on the 4th day of June, 1868, purchased all 
the right, title and interest in this Patentand Patented 
Composition, for the whole United States, I am now 
prepared to furnish samples of this Invaluable Prep- 
aration, as a test of its merits, with a view to selling 
Territorial Rights for its manufacture, use and sale. 
As an insect exterminator, it may be depended on as 
the safeguard of orchards and field crops, securing 
them from the ravages of all insects destructive to 
fruit trees, vines and vegetation, such as Peach Grub, 
Borer, Curculio, Locust, Bark Louse, Weevil, Army 
Worm, Bole Worm, Wire Worm, Cut Worm, Canker 
Worm, Caterpillar, Striped Potato Bug, Rose Bug, 
Currant Worm, &c. Asa FERTILIZER and IN- 
VIGORATOR, its power is manifested in the restora- 
tion of diseased and neglected trees and vegetation, 
and the perfect and abundant maturity of fruit wher- 
ever it is properly applied. A reliable Agent wanted 
in every county inthe U. S. For pamphlet, testi- 
monials, and information, address 
J. AHEARN, No.5, P. 0. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
[May 1-4t.] 


Fairbank’s Standard 
SCALES, 


— % OF ALL SIZES. 
= Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 
augl5—ly. 209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 















FRUIT 
COMMISSION HOUS; 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, Mo, 
Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, » 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the ny 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth g 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gine 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best ny, 


Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Draws 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 


Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, », 
sold at low rates. 


GOOD OSAGE ORANGE PLAN’ 


FOR SALE CHEAP. Address, E. MARSH, 
{may 1-4t] Matteson, Ills 


WANTED--AGENTS--TO SELL TH 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knittiy 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitch 
per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents, Aj 
dress AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE (9 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. mayl)-| 


Sweet Potato Plants for Sale, x 
$2.50 per 1000, well packed and delivered at Expr 
office. Cash must accompany all orders. Addrew, 
may15-5t H. MILLER, Anna, Ill. 


ss SEED POTATOES, 


In store and for salein lots to suit. 200 Bushels, 


Celebrated Late Harrison Potatoe 
Will raise 425 to500 bushels per acre—to be plan 
between the Ist and 15th of June. GUARANTEED 
Genuine. Price $2 per bushel. Try them. (allo 
or address, CLARK & DOZIER, 113 Washingto 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. may]5-1 


J. C. LANGDEAU, 






























Ls WATERMAN, 


Formerly Formerly 
Of Sturges & Co. Of Waterman & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 


LANGDEAU & WATERMAN, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
And Dealers in all Kinds of 


Country Produce, 
No. 504 Green Street, opposite Union Market, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Will pay personal attention to selling 
Hay, Grain, Tobacco, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Flow, 
Lard, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Dried Fruit, 
Green Fruit, Potatoes, Hides, Wool, Peltries, 
Poultry, Berries, and all kinds of Coun- 
try Produce. 

Consignments respectfully solicited and orders 
promptly filled. Liberal Cash Advances made. 
Refer, by permission, to—Hon. N. J. Colman, Editor 

“Rural World;” Hon. John How; R. T. Rombauer, 
Cashier “Metropolitan Bank;” S. H. Richardson & 
Co., Flour Merchants; Berman, Cobn & Co., Hiie 
and Wool Dealers. 


ITALIAN QUEENS---Warranted 
PURE, sent to any express office in the conntry. 
J Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN 8. TUPPER, 
dec] 9eowtf Brighton, Iows 


MIDDLETOWN 


HEALING 
SPRING WATERS. 


These Waters are performing the most wonder 
cures yet known in the shortest time, and are sia 
RIVALLED for all diseases of the blood me 
cure all scrofulous affections, including Bryer 
Salt Rheum, Tumors, Ulcerous and Cancerous - "7 
tions; also, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipaend 
Diarrhcea, Liver Complaint, Uterine, Kidney , 
Urinary Diseases; Gravel, Diabetes, Piles, Peel 
Weakness, General Debility, Catarrh, Incipient oy. 
sumption, Neuralgia, AND EFFECTUAL Was 
EVER THE SYSTEM REQUIRES PURIF ; 
REGULATING AND BUILDING UP. Hun 

























EI. 


of Testimonials of cures. SEND FOR PAMPHL 
Address, GRAYS & C . 
may8-13t eow MIppLETOWN, VERMO 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 














- GOODALE’S 


PATERT s22i18N 


FRUIT GRATE. 


Patented August 18, 1868, by Wm. G. Goodale. 

This new and valuable invention, which has been 
recently patented, is now in very general use in the 
fruit regions of Missouri and Southern Illinois. Its 
advantages consist in enabling the Fruit Grower or 
Shipper to transport the most delicate and easily dam- 
aged Fruits, with perfect security from injury by 
bruising. Fruits packed in these Crates always reach 
the market in the best condition, and are 

WORTH 20 TO 36 PER CENT. MORE, 

(by actual experiment) than such as are shipped in 
any other kind of Crate. It is also the most desirable 
Crate made, and will last four or five seasons with 
goodcare. Sample Crates, containing 48 qt. boxes, 
$3.50; or 36 qt. boxes, $3, sent, ou application to the 
office of the “Rural World,” 612 north 5th St., Saint 
Louis, Mo.—cash accompanying the order. 

For State or County Rights, or material for making 
crates, address, GOODALE, ALTON & CO. 
apld0 415 Green St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE 
ILSON 
SHUTTLE 


Sewing Machine 





For Simplicity, Durability and 
Beauty, stands without a rival. 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
CHEAPER than any other 
first-class Machine. 


Agents Wanted. 


THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ap3-3m } 407 and 409 Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARTFORD HAMBLETONIAN 
Remains at the Mound City Track. Terms: $35 the 
Season. Cash at time of service. His colts now 
coming on are as fine as the finest, and breeders should 
look at them before concluding engagements else- 
where. There is not a surer foal-getter than Hart- 
ford Hambletonian! There is not a better bred horse 
than Hartford Hambletonian!! There is not a more 
speedy stallion in the West, making a season, than 
Hartford Hambletonian ! ! ! 

For Pedigree, Description, and Photograph, Ad- 
dress Box 2484, St. Louis Post Office. [may 15-4t 
Premium CHESTER WHITE Pigs 
A very choice lot ready for shipping. Also, 

Cotswold and Leicester Sheep. 
Circulars free. McCRORY & SLACK, 
may15-5t Marysville Union Co., Ohio. 








WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Ataa, Canada West. 
feb13-ly i Ss 

OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
Catalogues furnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Obio. 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 
SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi 
dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Illinois. 
May 23-ly. J. H. PICKRELL. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


Clover Hill Importing and Breed- 
ing Stock Farm. 

Half a mile south of GLENDALE Station, P. R. R. 
Gold Dust and Black Hawk Horses, 
Thorough-bred Durham, Ayrshire & Jersey Cattle, 
CHESTER WHITE & SUFFOLK PIGS 
CASHMERE OR ANGORA GOATS, 

And fancy Poultry of all Kinds, for sale. 
THE ROADSTER STALLIONS, Golden Rose 
Gold Dust, Lofty Gold Dust, and Flying Cloud Jr. 
will make season of 1869 at the above Farm. 

For circulars, or information, call at Farm, or ad- 
dress, L. W. H. WRIGHT, 
614 North Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
mar20-13t 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 


COMPOUNDS. 
Cresylic Plant Protector, 


For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects. 
In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 
Cresylic Sheep Dip: 
A safe and certain cure for scab. Will alse destroy 
vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of the wool. 


Cresylic Ointment 
Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 
Willdestroy vermin on animals and protect them 
from flies, etc. 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 


Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, ete. 


Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 


Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 


Cresylic Laundry Soap, 


For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding, 


rooms, etc. 
Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAR- 
BOLIC ACID, Etc. 
Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 
TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
jan30-6m 


NATIVE FOREST 
EVERGREENS. 
E., W.W.Smith, Hudson, Wis. 


, Will furnish the following varieties, 
boxed and delivered on Steamboat on 

= SS the St. Croix, in good condition. Sea- 
son May 25th to June 5th. 

Balsam Fir; White and Black Spruce; White Nor- 
way and Dwarf Pine, Am. Arbor Vite and Larch, 
from 6 to 12 inches, per 1000, $10; per 5000, $7.50 
per M.; 10,000, $5 per M. 

12 to 18 inches, per 1000, $12.0; per 5000, $10 per M; 
per 10,000, $7.50 perM. - 

18 to 24 inches, $5 per 100; per 1000, $25. 

Balsam Fir and Dwarf Pine, 2 to 3 feet, for retail 
trade, per 100, $10; 3 to four feet, per 100, $15. 
The Dwarf Pine is a second growth on burnt ground 
—is recommended by the Ohio State Horticultural 
Society, in “Moore’s Rural New Yorker,” Jan. 9, "69, 
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ALLEN & BLACKBURN, 
Sheet Siate and Plastic Slate Roofers. 


MANUFACTURERS oF Improvep Piastic SLATE Roor- 
ing and Double Plastic Slate Felt. The best Felt 
and the Cheapest and Best Roofing in the market— 
Waterproof and Fireproof. Orders solicited. Send 
for circulars. Sheet Slate roofs repaired on short 


notice. 
apl7 Office, 513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 
A few thousand Osage Orange Plants, delivered in 
St. Louis, at $4 per single thousand; or $3.50 per 1000, 
for two or more thousand. COLMAN & SANDERS 
612 North 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
1 year Transplanted Red Cedars, 
9 to 12 inches high, good roots, per 100, $5. 
J. A. CARPENTER & CO., 
ap24 Cobden, Ill. 


FIRE! FIRE! = FIRE!!! 











The New Babcock Patent 
Fire Extinguisher, 


By a simple process generates carbonic acid gas, 
and throws it 40 to 50 feet on to fire, extinguishing 
it in a moment, even if composed of the most com- 
bustible materials. Its control over oils and chemi- 
cals is complete. A boy can work it; it never gets 
out of order, and is perfectly harmless. Every Far- 
mer should have one—for if his house or barn should 
take fire, he can put it out with this in a few minutes. 


Send for Circular, <j} 
OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 

The he seag iby 5 ™ Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., ashington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

JOHN S. McCUNE, President. 

LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice-President. 


H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 
INneoaT from Cider, Wine, Molasses or Sorg- 

Vinegal hum, in 10 hours without using drugs. 

For terms, circulars, &c., address F. I. SAGE, Vinegar 

Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 

Mayl-4t Endorsed by the great Chemists. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR DR. MARCH’S 


NIGHT SCENES 


IN THE BIBLE. 


Rose-tinted paper, steel engravings of unrivalled 
beauty and grandeur. One agent sold 302 in three 
weeks. For circular, description, recommendations, 
price-and terms to Agents, address, ZEIGLER, Mc- 
CURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., Cincinnati, O., 
Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. Mayl-4t 





___. This book shows how to gain 
ART OF LovE the affections of the opposite 


sex. Any man or woman can thus win the one they 
love. For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by mail for 
25 cents; 3for 50 cts.; 7 for $1; or $10 per 100. 

ap3-13t] TUTTLE & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 


TODD’S YOUNG FARMER’S MANUALS, 


Vols. 1 and 2, on “The Farm and the Workshop ;” 
and, “ How to Make the Farm Pay” —can be had at 
$2.50 per Vol. at this office. Also, Tae Horsz anp 
nis DisgasEs, by Jennings, V. 8., Price $2.50. En 
close stamp, and address Caas. W. Murrre.pr, 612, 
North 5th Street, St. Louis. mar. 20-ceow-tf. 











page 25. Terms made known on application. 
ap3 
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THE HOWE 


MACHINE COMPANY’S 
Sewing Machines 


FOR 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


THE GREAT PRIZE, 


THE ONLY 

CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 
AND GOLD MEDAL, 
AWARDED TO AMERICAN SEWING 
MACHINES at the Paris Exposition of 1567, OVER 
EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, as per Imperial 
Decree, published in the “Moniteur Universel” (Offi- 
cial Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d Ju- 
ly, 1867. 

The Lock Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, 
and made on this Machine, is the most popular 
and durable; is alike on both sides, and will 
NEITHER RIP NOR RAVEL, and all Sewing 
Machines are subject to the principle invented 
by him. 

A Machine was needed possessing SIMPLIC- 
ITY and DURABILITY, and adapted to a 
great range of work ; one easily understood and 
comprehended by all. To produce such a Ma- 
chine has been the study of ELIAS HOWE, 
JR., who gave to the world THE FIRST SEW- 
ING MACHINE, more than twenty years ago; 
and now we offer his last production—a Ma- 
chine embracing all essential qualities, and pro- 
nounced 
THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 

Persons from a distance can order a Machine with 
perfect confidence of being able to operate it in a few 
hours successfully, by the aid of the printed instruc- 
tions that accompany each Machine. Drafts or cur- 
rent funds must accompany the order. Machines 
may beéordered by Express, also to collect on deliv- 
ery, if the purchaser prefers. We advise shipping by 
Expreés, as the most convenient and expeditious way. 

e demand for this 


New and Improved Machine 


Is unprecented in the history of Sewing Machines. 


In all the principal towns where Agencies are not| ¢ 


already established, we desire responsible and ener- 

getic parties as Agents. - Many places are of sufficient 

importance to warrant persons in making it their ex- 

clusive business. 

Send for Circular and Samples. 
COCHRANE & BROWN, 

General Agents 

For Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, and the 

Territories of Colorado and Utah. 
No. 425 North Fifth Street, cor. 8t. Charles St., 
may22-3m ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BEES! BEES!! BEES!!! 
PURE ITALIAN QUEENS sent by mail, postage 
paid, at my risk, for $5. A swarm of bees with a 
pure Italian Queen sent for $10. Also new style 
Langstroth hive. Best of reference given. Send 
stamp for circular, to J. L. PEABODY, Virden, Ma. 

coupin Co., Ills. f1t.] 


Agricultural Books. 











Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees, - $1 50 
Husman’s Grapesand Wine, - - 1 50 
Fuller's Forest Tree Culturist, - - 1 50 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden— Horticut- 


TURE. - - : - 1 50 
Jacques’ Manual of the Farm—Acricu1- 
TURE, - - - - 1 50 
Jacques’ Manual of the Barn-Yard—Do- 
MESTIC ANIMALS, - - 1 50 
Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual Vol. 1—Tur 
FarM AND THE WorKSHOP, - 2 50 


Todd’s Young Farmer's Manual, Vol. 2— 
Howto Make Fapmine Pay, - 2 60 


The undersigned will deliver any of these Books at 
publisher's prices, postage paid. Address 
CHAS. W. MURTFELDT, Rural World, St. Louis. 


KIRBY 


ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 


“‘ONIANAG TAHOMA LATHAWVd UNO YOd ANAS 








ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 
Cheapest in the World! 


REPAIRS KEPT BY ALL AGENTS! 
FACTORY AT AUBURN, NEW YORK. 


_ BRANCH OFFICES AT 

St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa, 
Office in St. -Louis, at No..,1246 


THE STALLION SEASON. 
The High-Bred Trotting Stallion, 


YOUNG MESSENGER 


Will stand the present season in St. Louis County, » 
the residence of Thomas B. Hume, two and one-hay 
miles from FLorissant, on Monpay, Tuespay ang 
WEDNESDAY; and at Bripexrton, at the stable of 4, 
J. Dix, on Taurspay, Fripay and Saturpay, of 
each week, at $15 the season or $25 to insure, 

He was raised by R. A. Alexander of Kentucky, 
and sired by his celebrated trotting stallion App,j. 
LAH, full brother to Volunteer and half brother 
Dexter, Geo. Wilkés, Bruno, and other fast trotter, 
all by Rysdick’s Hambletonian. 

Youne Messencer’s dam is the well-known Me. 
senger mare Bacchante (full sister to the celebrated 
trotter Bacchus, better known as Tom Redd, and half 
sister to Clifton, a very fast trotter who beat Bashay 
Jr. in a race in the summer of 1866,) by Downing’ 
Bay Messenger; her dam by Whip Comet, he by im. 
ported Comet; 2d dam by imported Messenger. 

Goldsmith Maid, half sister to Youna Messenagp, 
both being sired by Alexander’s Abdallah, was r. 
cently sold to the former owners of Dexter for twenty 
thousand dollars. Almonte, another half brother of 
Youne Messeneéer, four years old, was recently sold 
to aparty in Kentucky for eight thousand dollars, 

J. C. Simpson, Esq., Editor of the “Turf, Field and 
Farm,” and author of that excellent work “Hors 
Portraiture,” and one of the best judges of horses 
and pedigrees in the country, wrote to the owner with. 
out solicitation as follows: “From the many crosses 
from the patriarch of trotters (imported Messenger) 
in your stallion Youne Messenger, he ought to 
prove a successful sire of trotters; and any one who 
will scrutinize his pedigree, will be surprised at the 
quantity of blood, now at the top of the ladder, he 
possesses,” 

Youne Messencer will be five years old this 
spring; color, dark iron gray; 16 hands high; large 
bone, powerful muscle, and splendidly developed 
about the vital parts. He has not yet been put in 
training, but gives unmistakable evidénce of making 
a horse of great speed, as he has fine knee action, 
combined with thelong reach peculiar to the Messen- 
ger vreed. Persons having mares to breed, are invi- 
ted to call andexamine him. JOHN DOYLE, Groom 


ABDALLAH, dR.,, 


By R. A. Alexander’s Abdallah (same pedigree on 
sire’s side as Young Messencer), and out of the 
Thoroughbred mare Kirry Fisuer, by Chorister, he 
by imported Contract; her dam, the celebrated Ber- 
trand, formerly owned and run by John R. Sparrof 
South Carolina—will stand at the farm of N. J. 
Colman, 2 miles S.E. of Pevely Station, I.M.R.R., 27 
miles south of St. Louis—at $15 the season or $25 to 
insure. Good pasturage furnished at $5 per month. 
Abdallah, Jr., is a blood bay, fifteen and a half 
hands high; will be seven years old this spring; has 
splendid trotting action, ard is the sire of as fine colts 
as the country produces, nearly all being blood bay in 
color, and having an unequalled trotting gait. All 
are invited to examine him, and his colts, at the 
above place. JOHN WAY, Groom. 


Colman’s Rural World, 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 
Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 

In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages.each, 
beginning with: Jaauary and Jaly. Penne aw 
DoLLaRs a year in advance. For a club of 5a2¥ 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 onp subseribers and $16, a copy Free ont 

year. 

ADVERTISING Rates—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. ; 
The circulation of Cotman’s Rurat WorLD #8 
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Broadway. 


DICK RANSOM, General Agent, 
Address “‘D. M. OSBORNE & CO.” at cither place. 


now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers t 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very best 
medium forreaching the live, wide-awake, enterpr's 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usually 
advertised. 
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